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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Season 1857, — 

It is respectfully announced that HER MAJESTY’s THEATRE will 

OPEN on TUESDAY, l4th April. Engagements of great interest have been 

effected both in Opera and Ballet. The prospectus, with full particulars, will be 
issued forthwith. 








RYSTAL PALACE.—PICCO THE SARDINIAN 

MINSTREL will perform in the Concert THIS DAY, SATURDAY, and on 

each day next week till Friday iuclusive. Admission on Saturday, 2s. 6d. ; on 
other days 1s, 


ONCERT MONSTER, Exeter-hall—Mr. GEORGE 
CASE has the honour to announce that his ANNUAL GRAND CONCERT 


will take place on Monday Evening, April 6, upon which occasion all the available 
talent in London will be engaged. 








OYAL SURREY GARDENS.—_THE EARLY 
CLOSING ASSOCIATION will give a GRAND CLASSICAL CONCERT, 
in aid of i's Funds, at the Music Hall, ROYAL SURREY GARDENS, Thursday 
Evening, the 19th inst., at 8 o'clock, (Doors open at 6.30.) M. JULLIEN’S 
ENTIRE SPLENDID ORCHESTRA, with the following distinguished artistes— 
MISS DOLBY, MISS ARABELLA GODDARD, and MISS LOUISA VINNING. 
Tickets, 1s., 2s., and 3s. each, to be had at M. Jullien’s, 214, Regent-street ; the 
Offices of the Association, 35, Ludgate-hill, etc., etc. Number limited. 


JOHN LILWALL, Hon. Sec. 


ONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY.—Exeter 
Hall.—Public Night.—On Monday evening, March the 23rd, Hiindel’s 
‘“SAMSON,” by the Members of the Society; conductor, Mr. Surman, founder of 
the Exeter Hall Oratorios; trumpet obligato, Mr, Harper. Tickets, western 
gallery, 2s.; reserved seats, in the area, $s. The subscription to the Society is one 
or two guineas per annum, or performing members, quarterly subscriptions, 6s., 
payable at the office, No. 9, Exeter Hull, where Choral Societies may obtain correct 
copies of the orcliestral parts, at the lowest prices. Now publishing, ‘‘The Hiindel 
Centenary E:ition of the Messiah,” in monthly numbers, one penny each, or to be 
had now, ready complet», for 2s., 38. 6d., 0° 5s Haydn’s “ Creation’’ at the same 
prices ; folio editions, 10s., 12s., or 15s. ; also ‘‘The London Psalmist,” from 4s. to 
2ls. Surman’s correct Exeter Hall Euitions, 








MSS ARABELLA GODDARD begs to announce that, 

at the instance of many of her kind friends and patrons who were unable 
to attend her first, she will give a SECOND SERIES of THREE SOIREES of 
CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC, to commence on Wednesday, March 25. In 
the course of the series, Miss Goddard will perform, among other pieccs, Beet- 
hoven 8 Sonatas in A, Op. 101; in B flat, Op. 106; and by desire) will repeat the 
Sonatain E major, Op. 109. Subscription Tickets to the Three Soirées, One Guinea ; 
Single Tickets, Half-a-Guinea. , 
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DR. MARK 


WITH HIS 


JUVENILE ORCHESTRA, 
NUMBERING UPWARDS OF 30 INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS, 
AND A CHORUS OF FORTY VOICES, 


Composed of Little English, Scotch, and Irish Boys, 
From Five to Fifteen years of age, 
AND KNOWN BY THE TITLE OF 


“DR. MARK AND HIS LITTLE MEN,” 


Taught by him gratuitously, in order to illustrate his entirely new, simple, and 
effective system of Musical Education, to facilitate the encouragement and pro- 
motion of Musical Talent among the rising generation of this country, is open to 
Engagements. Dr. Mark has performed with his pupils at the New Free Trade 
Hail, Manchester; Music Hall, Edinburgh; City Hall, Glasgow; Concert Hall, 
Liverpool ; in Birmingham, and in all the principal cities and towns of eighteen 
counties, with the greatest success, obtaining the highest approbation, 
Application by letter, addressed : 


DR. MARK, 
Carr or MESSRS. BOOSEY AND SONS, 


28, Holles Street, Oxford Street, London, 
Now Published, 


DR. MARK’S 
HIGHLY APPROVED WORK ON “MUSICAL EDUCATION,” 
ENTITLED 


“THE MUSICIAN,” 


Price One Guinea. 


(SBYStAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS.— 
PROGRAMME for THIS DAY :— ‘ 

. Symphony No. 5, in‘C minor, Beethoven.—1l. Allegro con brio, 2. Andante 
con moto. 3. Scherzo, and 4, Finale. 

. Cavatina, “ Di Piacer ” (La Gazza Ladra), Rossini—Miss Susan Cole. 

Grand Aria, ‘‘ All is lost” (La Sonnambula), Bellini—Mr. George Perren. 

Solo, ‘Casta Diva ” (Norma), Bellini—Picco. 

Overture Dramatique, ‘* Chant des Belges,” etolff (first time of performance). 

Song, *‘ The Maid of Llangollen”—Miss Cole. 

Fantasia for Violoncello on airs from ‘‘ Niobe,”” Kummer—Mr. Daubert. 

. Oid English Song, ‘‘The Thorn,” Shields—Mr. George Perren. 

Solo, ‘* Carnival de Venise”—Picco. 

. March from “ Athalia”—Mendelssohn. 

Concert at half-past two. Admission—Half-a-crown. 


ADAME OURY will perform her new Fantasia on 

**Tl Trovatore,” for the first time, at her Matinée Musicale, on the 2nd of 

April, at her residence, 33, Argyll-street. Tickets to be had of Messrs. Cramer, 
Beale, and Co., and Boosey and Sons, 


MADAME A. CARADORI, Prima Donna Assoluta 


from La Scala, in Milan, has returned to London. All communications 
respecting engagements to be addressed to Mr. C. Anschuez, 8, Alfred-place, 
Bedford-square. 


OVELLO’S CENTENARY EDITIONS OF THE 
ORATORIOS (complete). Tat wHore Series now Revvucep to ls. 6d. or 
2s. each. Messiah, Creation, Judas, Israel in Egypt, Samson, Solomon, gore 
Joshua, Deborah, Saul, Alexander’s Feast, all 2s. cach. Dettingen and Zadock 
(in one), Acis, and Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day, 1s. 6d. each. Mendelssohn's St. Paul, 
2s., Hymn of Praise, 2s, 42ud Psalm, 1s, Mozart’s Twelith and Requiem Mass, 
Haydn's Third Mass (with E. Holmes’ Critical Essays), and Beethoven’s Mass in 
C, 2s, each, Beethoven's Engedi (Mount of Olives), Rossini’s Stabat Mater and 
Romberg’s Lay of the Bell, 1s. 6d. each. All in Vocal Score, with Accompaniment 
by Vincent Novetto. The above works may be had, bound in cloth, from 3s. to 
4s. each. Prospectuses and specimen pages gratis, J, A. Novello, 69, Dean- 
street, Soho, L. udon (W.) 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Lessee, Mr. E. T. SMITH. 


on * 


GIGANTIC CONCERT FOR THE PEOPLE, 


FOR THIS OCCASION ONLY. 


MR. HOWARD GLOVER'S 
GRAND ANNUAL CONCERT 


Will take place at Drury Lane Theatre, 
On WEDNESDAY MORNING, MARCH 18th, 1857. 
Doors open at ONE ; commencing at HALF-PAST ONE o’Clock. 


The Hour has been chosen in conformity with the various Railway Time-Bills, 
and with a view of accommodating those parties who may reside at some short 
dist:nce from town, or in the remote suburban districts ; and it is confidently 
hoped that the following unprecedentedly Low Prices may suit the means of all 
Classes :— 


Private Boxes, from 10s. 6d.; Dress Boxes, 2s 6d.; Stalls, 3s. ; 
First Circle, 2s. ; Pit and Upper Boxes, 1s. 6d. ; 
First Gallery, ONE SHILLING; Second Gallery, SIXPENCE ; 
Children and Schoo's Half Price, to Dress Boxes only. 
The following Eminent Artistes are already engaged :— 
SOPRANI, 
Madame RUDERSDORFF and Madame CARADORI, 
Madame ENDERSSOHN, Madame WEISS, 
Miss LOUISA VINNING, Mrs. HENRI DRAYTON, 
Miss MARY KEELEY, 
(By the kind permission of B. Webster, Esq.) 
Miss STABBACH, Miss BROUGHAM, 


Miss JULIA BLEADEN, Miss SHEPHERD, 
AND 
Madame ANNA THILLON. 


CONTRALTI. 


Miss JEFFERYS, 
Miss PALMER, Madame FERRARI, 


The Misses McALPINE Miss E, BROUGHAM, 


AND 
Miss DOLBY. 
MALE VOCALISTS. 
Mr. W. H. WEISS, Signor FERRARI, 


AND 
Mr. HENRI DRAYTON, 
Signor F. LABLACHE, Mr. DAVID MIRANDA, 
Mr. HAMILTON BRAHAM, 


AND 
Signor BELLETTI. 


SOLO INSTRUMENTALISTS, 
; ° Miss ARABELLA GODDARD, 
Mr. LINDSAY SLOPER, 

M. ALEXANDRE BILLET, 
Mr, LAZARUS. 

Flute . . . Mr. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 

Violin, Herr ERNST, 
(His First Appearance this Season), 

M. BAINTON, AND Herr MOLIQUE, 
(His First Appearance this Season). 


THE CELEBRATED BROUSIL FAMILY. 
THE BAND AND CHORUS 
Will be numerous, and include many of our most Celebrated Performers. 


CONDUCTORS AND ACCOMPANYISTS. 
Dr. HENRY WYLDE, Signor RANDEGGER, 
Herr ANSCHUEZ, Mr. HOWARD GLOVER, 


Pianoforte . . 
Mr. BENEDICT, 
Signor ANDREOLI, AND 


Clarionet, 


AND 
Mr. M. W. BALFE. 
’ *,* Further Particulars will be duly announced, 
Tickets to be had at the box office, and at the principal libraries and music-sellers, 





HE BROUSIL FAMILY respectfully announce thai 
they w ll give a Series of Four Soirées Musicales, at their own residence, 22, 
Nottingham-place, New road, on Thursdays, March 18, and 25; April 2 and 9; to 
commence at half-past eight o’clock.—Subscription tickets, one guinea; single 
tickets, half-a-guinea each, at Robert W. Ollivier’s, music-seller and publisher, 19, 
Old Bond-street, Piccadilly. 


ADAME ENDERSSOHN.—Letters to be addressed 
to No. 75, Harley-street, Cavendish-square. 


DLE. DE STAUDACH, Pianiste, begs to announce 
. that she will shortly arrive in London. All communications to be 
addressed to the care of Messrs. Schott, Music-sellers, Regent-street. 











HERR REICHARDT begs to inform his friends that he 
will return to London for the season towards the end of next month, 
Paris, Hotel Laffitte, Rue Laffitte. 





y= LIDEL (Violoncellist) begs to announce that he 
has returned to London. Address 24, Upper George-street, Bryanstone- 
square. 





MESS E. STEELE (Vocalist,) begs all Letters respecting 
Engagements or Pupils may be addressed to her new residence, 20, Alfred 
terrace, Queen’s-road, Bayswater. 


] ADAME VIARDOT GARCIA. —It is respectfully 

requested that any communication for Madame Viardot Garcia, who 
will arrive in London the first days in April, may be addressed to M. Garcia, Esq., 
8, George-street, Hanover-square. 








MSS JULIA ST. GEORGE gives her “Home and 

Foreign Lyrics ” this week at Halifax, Barnsley the 16th and 17th ; Wake- 
field, 18th and the 22nd; Huddersfield, the 23rd and the 28th; Leeds, 30th, and 
April the 4th ; Bradford, 6th and the 11th of April. Address as above. 





} ERR BEHM, Professor of the Flute and Pianoforte, 

begs to inform the Public he has just returned from a successful Tour 
through Germany, and is now open to an engagement. He will also receive one 
or two more Pupils. For address apply to Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 
Oxford-street. 


IGNOR FORONI (Brother of Jacopo Foroni, Composer 
and Music-master to the King of Sweden) begs to annouuce his arrival in 
town, for the purpose of teaching the Italian language. Particular instructions 
given to vocalists in pronouncing, accentuating, and declaiming. Address 
33, Golden-square, 


OHN WEIPPERTS ROYAL QUADRILLE 


BAND, 21, Soho-square. Branch offices—219, Oxford-street, Hyde-park, 
and Messrs. Hopkinson’s, Pianoforte Makers, 235, Regent-street, W. 











CARBOROUGH SPA SALOON PROMENADE,— 
The Cliff Bridge Company are prepared _ to receive Tenders for the supply of 
an Efficient Band for the ensuing season, The Terms of the engagement may be 
had on application to the Secretary, to whom sealed Tenders must be sent on or 
before the 31st inst. By order, 
Scarborough, March 5, 1857. ROBERT WARD, Secretary. 





ReEN ss MUSICAL INSTITUTION at COLOGNE 

(PRUSSIA).—RHENISCHE MUSIKSCHULE in KOLN.—First Director: 
Mr. Ferd. Hiller, appointed Musical Director of the town. Tutors: Mr. Director 
Ferd. Hiller; Mr. Franz Weber, Royal Music-master (Representative Director); 
B. Breuer; F, Breunung; F. Derckum; A. Ergmann; E. Franck, Royal Music- 
master; T. Grunwald, Concert-master; N. Hompesch; Dr. Wolfg. Miiller; 
H. Riccius, Concert-master; C. Reinthaler, Royal Music-master; Dr. E. Weyden. 

The Rhenan Musical Institution begins its instruction for the next summer term 
on April 20th. Examinations of new scholars, Friday, April 17th, Ten o’Clock a.m., 
in the School-rooms, 6, 8t Marienplatz. Presentatious for admission to be made 
at the Secretaryship, 35, Marzellenstrasse, and, personally, at the appointed day, 
before the Committee of Examiners, In order to be admitted, pupils must have 
got at least a little more than the first steps into musical knowledge. 

The Rhenan Musical Institution aims to procure a thorongh and general accom- 
plishment to all who intend to study and practice music. The instruction com- 
prehends: Theory of Composition, Singing in Chorus and Solo, Organ Playing, 
Piano, Violin, Violoncellv, all Wind Instruments, Orchestra Playing, Quartetto 
laying in Bands, Playing from Score, History of Music, Analysis of Standard 
Works, etc., etc. 

Scholars, both male and female, of advanced degrees of the Institution, are 
admitted to the musical meetings of the Choral and Orchestra Unions, and to the 
public concerts of the town. 

Fee for all the instruct onsabove named 80 thalers (Prussian), to be paid quarterly, 
in alivance. Prospectuses, and every reference after inquiries, made personal or by 
letter, are willingly given by the Honorary Secretary, 35, Marzellen-Strasse, 
Cologne. Cologne, March, 1857. 

Board of Management of the Rhenan Musical Institution :—Strupp, Mayor, 
President; T. Bel, T. M. Farina, F, Heuser, T. M. Heimann, Von Moller (Bresident 
of the Royal Government), T, Nacken, H. Piitz, R. Schnitzler, 
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REVIEWS. 


“Tg DzvuM AND JUBILATE”—expressly composed for congregational 
use, by Edward Deane. 

We shall allow Mr, Deane himself to explain his reasons for 
the composition and publication of the above:— 

“The author having found the fine compositions of the ancient 
English Church masters so very difficult for a large congregation to 
execute (most of them containing fugatos, &c., quite ineffective when 
only the canto part is sung), has endeavoured to produce a service, 
which he hopes will prove sufficiently simple to answer the purpose 
intended. Separate vocal parts for canto, alto, tenor, and bass, will 
shortly be published, to render it also available to be sung in churches 
where the service is performed by a choir. It is scarcely necessary to 
state, that the organ part is not intended to be played exactly as 
written, being left to the discretion of the organist to arrange in the 
manner most suitable to the capabilities of the particular instrument 
employed. It will also be advisable, where required, to add pedal- 
organ, couplers, &c.” 

The service itself is remarkable throughout for purity of har- 
mony and appropriate expression of the words; but it contains 
no original point to call for notice. 





“Save mE, O Lorp!” (Sacred Song). Composed by Edward Deane, 


An extremely clever, although a somewhat gloomy and 
monotonous piece of music. The melody, however, is full of 
genuine pathos, and the harmony shows the refinement and ex- 
perience of a scholar, while both bear too strong a resemblance 
to the Mendelssohnian type, which, among thoughtful musicians 
now-a-days, seems to be omni-influential. 





“Srx Cuaracteristic Pieces,” for the pianoforte. Book 2. 
i Composed by Edward Deane. 

We are sorry to find a good musician like the author of these 
pieces falling into such meaningless affectation as they display, 
almost without exception. Bad Schumannism is a mild designa- 
tion for them, 





“THE Evenina Boat Sone,” for the Piano, Composed by 
J. S. Abendthal. 

The opening is pretty, but not original. The episode beginning 
in D flat is not so pretty; and the appearance of the principal 
theme in A natural (a semitone higher than the key of the piece) 
is both ineffective and superfiuous. 





“Tis Love Lizs THERE SiEEPING.” Canzonet. Sung by Miss 
Louisa Vinning. The words by John Lamb, Esq. The music by 
Alfred Mellon. 

We have already praised this ballad, and are glad to see it 
published, It is extremely graceful and unaffected. 





“WOULD YOU REMEMBER ME.” Canzonet. Composed, and respect- 
fully dedicated, by permission, to J. Sims Reeves, Esq., by 
Mrs. Jas. Cook. 

The words of this ballad—stale as is the theme—are fresh and 

, rye g and would redeem even a worse song. There is a great 

eal of modulation in Mrs. Cook’s music; but it is not very good, 
nor is the tune anything better than a commonplace. 





“Hall THE MIGHTY WARRIORS BRAVE!” Song. Written and 
composed by Mrs. Mackenzie Wilson. 

Itis rather late in the day for patriotic songs about Sebastopol, 
and the French alliance. Nor is there anything to call for 
notice in the present specimen, beyond the fact that the openin 
bars resemble the opening bars of “Jeannette and J eannot,” 
which resemble the opening bars of something else. 





“L’AvVaLANcHE.” Mazurka de Salon, pour le Pianoforte. Composée 
par Leo. Kerbusch. 

This “avalanche” (why avalanche?) is simply a very 
common-place mazurka, As a noticeable point, we may direct 
attention to the consecutive fifths between treble and bass, at 
page 1, line 5, bars 2, 3, 
avalanches ? Perhaps Albert Smith will inform us, 


' mises to have arun, On 





No. 1.—“ THe Derppine WELL.” Morgeau caracteristique for the 
Piano. No. 2.—‘La crt DaRreM,” from Mozart’s Opera, Don 
Giovanni, transcribed for the Piauoforte, by Adolph Gollmick. 
“The Dripping Well” is a sparkling and characteristic 

morgeau, likely to rival in popularity the notorious pearl-shower 

(Pluie de Perles) of our Hibernian Osborne. 

The variations on “La ci darem” are good; but why did 

Mr. Gollmick have recourse to the ghost music (which he is 

compelled to transpose) for his introduction ? 


“ Fanrasta,” for the Pianoforte, in which is introduced the favourite 
air of “Blue Bells of Scotland, with variations. Composed by 
T. Graham. 

These variations will be acceptable to the admirers of genuine 
Scottish melody. The “Blue Bells of Scotland,” as one of the 
Philharmonic directors is aware, was, nearly half a century ago, 
varied by Mr. Gritiin asa slow movement for his famous concerto 
in A—“ Griffin’s First.” Mr. Graham, however, has not taken 
Mr. Griffin as a model, but has shaken the bells after a fashion of 
his own. His introduction, though long and somewhat discursive, 
is brilliant, and his varies Uae the stamp of having been 
written by one to whom the keyboard is not unfamiliar ; in short, 
the entire piece may be practised with advantage by young 
students who are desirous of obtaining supple indices. 





“ ALEXANDER Romanorr Vaisz.” By Henri Laurent. 

This new composition, from the facile pen of M. Laurent, is 
rich in beautiful and characteristic themes. He has, to speak in 
metaphor, picked out all the plums from the Russian melodic 
pudding. The best and most popular tunes—from the grave 
“Russian Hymn” to the lively and fascinating “Krasnoe 
Seraphan”—have been appropriated by M. Laurent, and pressed 
into the service of Terpsichore with even more than his accus- 
tomed felicity. It is very long since we have met with a more 
attractive valse, 





Paris.—The immediate hopes of the Grand-Opéra are founded 
on the new ballet of MM. Scribe and Auber, to be called Marco 
Spada, doubtless taken from the opera of the same name, by 
the same authors, produced last year at the Opéra-Comique. 
Mesdames Rosati and Ferraris will both sustain principal parts. 
Some expectations are also entertained of a new two-act opera, 
Frangois Villon, by M. Membrée. The indisposition of Madame 
Steffanone has led to the postponement of J Puritani, at the 
Italiens, which theatre is announced to be closed on the 31st 
instant. The success of Oberon at the Théatre-Lyrique increases 
nightly. The director deserves much praise for having so reli- 
giously adhered to the text. Only two morgeaur have changed 
place in the partition, the French authors having followed 
the English version closely throughout. The Bouffes-Parisiens 
has produced a new operetta in one act, entitled Apres l’Orage, 
the words by M. Boisseaux, music by M. Galibert, which pro- 
Monday week Mozart's Requiem was 
executed by the Société des Jeunes Artistes du Conservatoire 
in the Church of the Madeleine, under the direction of M. 
Pasdeloup. M. Calzado intends having a new repertoire for 
the Théatre-Italien next year. His son has gone to Italy for 
the purpose of negociating with Mercadante. M. Calzado wishes 
to produce in the Salle-Ventadour, several of the works of this 
celebrated composer, who is admired everywhere but in Paris. 
It is, however, desirable, indeed important, that the illustrious 
composer should superintend their production himself. Merca- 
dante (says M. de Rovray, in his last feuilleton in the Moniteur), is 
the intimate friend of Rossini, and perhaps this fact may triumph 
over his natural idleness; for nothing in the world has yet 
induced him to leave Naples, where he is perfectly contented, 
greatly esteemed, and enjoys the same position as Auber in 
Paris. At this moment Mercadante has a new opera in 
rehearsal at the San Carlo. If the work succeeds as everyone 
expects, M. Calzado will produce it in Paris. M. Calzado’s 


| troupe will be strengthened by the addition of new talent, 


worthy of being placed at the side of Mario, Alboni, Graziani, 


Are fifths a natural condition of | and other distinguished artists. Everybody is speaking about 


Giulini, one of the best tenors in Italy. 
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THE MORAI THEORY OF MUSIC. 
By Joseph GopDARD. 
(Continued from page 149.) 

Every en ag ont of which man becomes cognisant, and every 
effect of which he becomes conscious, when they are of an intel- 
lectual or a moral character, however consistent, positive and 
perfect their influence appears, are nevertheless, by the exercise 
of due observation, discovered to be the result of the action of a 
certain number of minor principles, and the consequence of a 
peculiar intermixture of minor effects. 

And these minor principles and effects, though they are in 
truth but component parts of one great principle or effect, 
though the precise limits of their interdiffusion, as in the colours 
of the rainbow, cannot be determined, may nevertheless be seen 
to “og a partial individuality. 

But for convenience in investigating the nature of such 
principles or effects, these minor parts they contain have been 
artificially separated, and considered as distinct divisions. 

Now reflecting that it is quite impossible to perceive how 
much the function of one of the minor parts of the great principle 
(when in combined action with the rest) is constituted by the 
hidden action of the others ; or how much one minor effect (as 
exemplified in the grand effect) latently includes that of the 
others ;—it is obvious that the exact relationship of the minor 
parts of any great principle or effect, when in combined action, 
is totally imperceptible. Therefore, in the consideration of any 
grand principle or effect, when we meet with the above 
definite lines of separation and distinct divisions, we should 
always remember that such definite lines are artificial, and 
that such distinct divisions are only so considered. Con- 
sistent with the above remarks, the principle of “music” has 
been seen to consist of four conjoined, but at the same time 
partially individual, minor principles, and has therefore been 
considered to be the result of the distinct divisions—Melody, 
Harmony, Phrase, and Rhythm. But in the investigations of 
musical works—in the forming of ideas on the constitution of 
Music, it has not been sufficiently remembered that “ Music” is 
only considered to be constituted by these four distinct divisions : 
—that these divisions, though betraying partial individuality, 
are nevertheless interdiffused so remarkably and mysteriously 
as to attain to unity, and that there can be no effect whatever 
contained in “ Music” that does not in some proportion include 
them all. Imean by these remarks, that in the analysis of 
musical compositions and effects, a consciousness of this unde- 
fined separation—of this separated mersion—of the minor prin- 
ciples (attained by close observation) has not been sufficiently 
. betrayed. Nor has their partial individuality (apparent by a 
) broader glance) been fairly or proportionately represented. 

All musicians who have explored the moral nature of their 
art must be aware how, through these, thus imperfect, represen- 
tations, made by the generality of the exponents of the musical 
art, the most erroneous ideas of its true nature have been created, 
and still prevail. How little the remarkable and beautiful close- 
ness of relationship of the principles of harmony and melody— 
melody and time—harmony and phrase, (exemplified when such 
combinations of principles appear severally the most conspicuous 
ones in the musical effect) is duly realised. 

But not only has the afinity of these principles been imper- 
fectly represented, but their contrast likewise has not by far been 
adequately betrayed. Not only, examining them minutely, is 
the closeness of their relationship imperfectly understood: but, 
regarding them more comprehensively, those distinctions be- 
trayed by their partial individuality the proportions of their 
contrast—is also not duly appreciated. 

Thus, whilst the general perceptions of persons concerning 
each of the principles, Melody, Harmony, Phrase, and Rhythm, 
with regard to the others, have been allowed to become divided 
into four distinct ideas, ideas inevitably narrowed and im- 
poverished through this unnatural separation, so, likewise, 
amidst the majority of minds, has the appreciation of the 
relative proportion and importance of each of these four prin- 
ciples, with regard to the one grand effect of Music, become greatly 
warped and contracted, 





Concerning this latter point, I will only at present remark, 
how inadequately the due proportion and importance of the 
principles “Time” and “Phrase,” to the complete effect “Music,” 
has been hitherto represented. How inordinately prominent, 
in the production of this effect, have been hitherto deemed the 
principles of Melody and Harmony, to the exclusion, as but 
subordinate agents, of the principles “Time” and “ Phrase.” 
How the principle “ Time” has been considered to fulfil only a 
mechanical function, and how the principle of Phrase has been 
almost totally forgotten. Za.2 

Now the peculiar connection of these two latter principles 
with regard to each other, and also their individual function and 
importance with regard to the grand effect of music, will be 
rendered clearly apparent in the course of those arguments that 
will constitute the principal portion of this essay. For the 
present, let it suffice for me to remark, that it is chiefly through 
the consideration of this principle of “phrase” that we are 
enabled to discover the presence of the musical principle, in 
other and extraneous effects, from its partial indications, diver- 
sified throughout converse oratory and poetry, to its complete 
and unalloyed presence in music. ry 

Concerning the true relationship of the principles melody and 
harmony, it will not be necessary for me to expatiate very 
lengthily, because correct ideas of this subject are at length 
becoming formed and duly disseminated. 

That the hitherto generally adopted definitions of melody and 
harmony are shallow and imperfect, is evident from even a 
cursory consideration of them. For to define melody as a suc- 
cession of single sounds, and harmony as a combination of sounds, 
is only to define those principles in their mechanical shape and 
outward appearance, whilst an intelligible definition of the effect 
termed “ Melody” in distinction to the effect termed “ Harmony” 
is still unpresented. 

Now when we consider that an esthetical and a definite im- 
pression cannot possibly be solely produced by a succession of 
single notes—that whenever we do become conscious of such an 
impression, seemingly so derived, the above succession of sounds 
is only its immediate fountain, its real source being those pro- 
gressions of harmony of which the above mentioned succession 
of sounds is the most conspicuous part, and which such succes- 
sion rapidly, unconsciously, but positively suggests; the truth of 
this being exemplified in the fact that those breasts to whom 
melody imparts the most meaning—in whom it produces the 
most intelligible and exalted impression—are always found to 
be the same that are the most susceptible to the conception of 
harmony ;—when we consider these circumstances, we clearly per- 
ceive that theleffect ¢ermed melody is,in truth, the effect of harmony. 

Again, when we consider that neither can an esthetical nor 
a definite impression be solely created by a stationary com- 
bination of sounds, that whenever we do become conscious of 
such an impression, seemingly so derived, the real source from 
which it flows, the real extended stream of which the above 
combination is but the fountain, is that understood progression 
of harmony in which this isolated group of sounds is but a 
wave for progression, is in the very nature of harmony as 
“motion ” is of “life;”’—when we consider these circumstances 
we also perceive that the “ effect” termed harmony is in truth 
the effect of a progression of combined sounds. But from the 
preceding considerations it appears that the effect termed 
melody is the same, only. with the peculiarity that such effect 
is suggested by the peculiar force of one part of the combined 
progression, instead of being equally expressed by each. 

From these considerations, then, we learn that when we re- 
gard the principles “ melody ” and “harmony” in their “effect ” 
(which is their “life’’), and not in their mechanical “shape” 
(which is their “ body”), we find them to be the same thing ;— 
we see the universality of their interdiffusion, and at the same 
time the true distinction, such as it exists, between them. We 
find that the “ unity” they constitute is a progression of com- 
bined sounds, and that as such unity assumes the effect of 
harmony or the effect of melody, occurs respectively as it comes 
in contact with the appreciation, equally, or with one part more 
prominent :—when it meets the mind as an elevation, or in 
perspective, 
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The above mentioned “ effects,” which I have spoken of as the 
effect of melody, or as the effect of harmony, must be still 
understood to be the result of al the four musical principles 
“Melody, Harmony, Phrase, and Rhythm.” They are only 
spoken of as effects of melody or effects of harmony, as such 
principles become respectively the most conspicuous ones of the 
whule combination. It being impossible, in regarding the nature 
of the several minor principles of music, to exemplify such 
particular ones as may be under consideration, more distinctively, 
than in that combination with the four, wherein they appear 
most conspicuous, 

Thus there is no such effect in music as a distinct effect of 
melody, harmony, phrase, or rhythm. These four minor prin- 
ciples betray a partial individuality, and assume ever varying 
proportions in the one grand principle of music. Still music has 
no “ branches ;” it has numberless different aspects, in each of 
which its constituent principles are ever omnipresent, and 
whenever we meet with a musical effect termed the effect of 
melody, of harmony, or any one of such principles, we must 
always remember that it is the above mentioned, single, grand 
effect, that is, in reality, intended to be expressed, only with the 
peculiarity of such minor principle as is mentioned constituting 
the greater portion of its aspect. 








MISS ARABELLA GODDARD'S CONCERTS. 
(From the Morning Post.) 

Miss ARABELLA GopDARD gave the last of a series of three 
classical chamber concerts on Tuesday evening, at her residence 
in Welbeck-street. It was altogether a most delightful enter- 
tainment, such as no lover of true art could listen to without 
experiencing intellectual pleasure of the highest and purest kind. 
Miss Goddard was again the inspired priestess of the modern 
god of music—Beethoven. Again she interpreted the profound, 
soul-stirring master’s mechanical symbols of thought and feeling 
with intuitive sympathy, making fresh converts to the new 
musical belief of which they are but the outward, and to some, 
inexplicably mysterious signs. Her performance of the sonata 
in A flat, Op. 110, was another triumph of the same kind as those 
she has recently achieved. It gained her one more laurel from 
a hitherto almost untrodden field of art—the only leaf that was 
wanting to complete the glorious chaplet for which she has 
striven with so much devotion, love, and faith. We need scarcely 
add that the young and accomplished pianist was equally suc- 
cessful in Mendelssohn’s Air Varvé, for piano and violoncello (in 
which she was admirably supported by Piatti), and the piano- 
forte quartet in B minor, by the same master, when writing the 
fantastic scherzo of which, Mendelssohn must have been thinking 
of Goethe’s Walpurgis-Nacht, especially of the part beginning— 

“In die Traum-und zaubersphire, 

Sind wir, scheint es eingegangen ;” and 

‘Die Hexen su dein Brocken ziehn.” 
How, indeed, could it fail to excite enthusiasm, played by such 
artists as Ernst (who, we are happy to say, has returned to 
us once more in full possession of his unsurpassable powers), 
R. Blagrove, the excellent violist, the inimitable Piatti, and the 
fair concert-giver. 


(From the Daily News.) 


On Tuesday Miss Goddard gave her third Soirée Musicale, the 
last of the series. These delightful entertainments have been 
more and more attractive ; and their success has been so great 
that Miss Goddard has been induced to announce a second series. 
also of three, to commence on Wednesiay, the 25th of this month, 
On the present occasion her rooms were crowded with a fashion- 
able and highly musical audience, many of whom could scarcely 
find standing room. The instrumental pieces were Mendelssohn's 
beautiful air, with variations, in D, for the piano and violoncello, 
played by Miss Goddard and Signor Piatti ; Beethoven’s piano- 
forte Sonata in A flat, op. 110, played by Miss Goddard; Men- 
delssohn’s Quartet in minor, for piano, violin, viola, and 
violoncello, performed by Miss Goddard, Herr Ernst, Mr. R. Bla- 
fron and Signor Piatti ; and “ Pensées Fugitives” of Ernst and 

eller, for the piano and violin, played by Miss Goddard and 








Ernst. Among these Beethoven’s sonata in A flat, op. 110, was 
the most remarkable performance of the evening. This sonata 
is another of those works of the great master’s latter days of 
which we have already spoken ; which, from their enormous 
difficulties, both of style and execution, have hitherto been almost 
a sealed book to the musical world ; but which this most ac- 
complished young artist, by her intelligence, feeling,and marvellous 
powers of execution, is now making known, for the first time, 
to our English amateurs. It is a worthy companion to the two 
which Miss Goddard played at her preceding concerts ; equally 
full of deep thought and passionate expression—equally wild and 
seemingly capricious in its bursts and transitions—equally beyond. 
the reach of any performer but one of the very greatest—and, in 
the hands of such a performer, equally clear and intelligible. 
That it was both understood and felt by the bulk of the audience 
was evident from the deep attention and murmured expressions 
of admiration and delight with which it was listened to. An- 
other treat of the highest order was Mendelssohn’s Quartet, 
which was played in perfection. We never heard Ernst with 
greater pleasure. This most exquisite violinist has returned to 
town, after a quiet sojourn of some length at Brighton, full of 
health and energy. He supported Miss Goddard with all his 
heart and soul; Piatti did the same; and the viola part, less 
prominent than the others, was most ably sustained by 
Mr. Blagrove. 
(From the Morning Herald.) 


Tue third of the pianoforte concerts of this young lady took 
place last night, at her residence in Welbeck-street, in the 
presence, as upon the former occasiuns, of a large assemblage 
of connoisseurs, to whom her readings of the later sonatas of 
Beethoven have afforded peculiar interest. ‘The piéce de re- 
sistance was the Op. 110, one of the group of works which few 
players have had the courage to attempt, or, if attempted, have 
developed with but an imperfect success. Miss Goddard, how- 
ever, as in her recent renderings of the Ops. 109 and 111, 
again exhibited her matchless command of the instrument, and 
the legitimacy of her pretension to elucidate music which for 
grandeur of invention, united with capriciousness of detail, has 
undoubtedly no parallel. The performance was listened to 
with undivided delight, not only for the superb and astounding 
proficiency which it demonstrated, but for the insight which it 
afforded us to certain profoundly curious chapters in the art- 
history of Beethoven. The sonata, we need hardly observe, is 
crowded with difficulties and surprises of construction, de- 
manding consummate mastery of finger, in order to invest that 
with form which, interpreted without the requisite address, 
would be intolerably crude and unintelligible. But inasmuch 
as the skill was faultless, and the perception clear, so did the 
extraordinary imageries of the master shine forth in all their 
beauty, both of outline and of motive. The effort, indeed, was 
one of singular interest, and the young artist was congratulated 
warmly by everybody capable of measuring the extent and 
vastness of the triumph. ‘The remainder of the programme 
included Mendelssohn’s “ Air varié,” for pianoforte and violon- 
cello; Mendelssohn’s pianoforte quartet in B minor; and a pair 
of “ Pensées Fugitives,” by Ernst and Heller. In these com- 
positions the playing of Miss Goddard was, of course, all that 
could be desired. Her coadjutors were Herr Ernst, Mr. Bla- 
grove, and Signor Piatti. Herr Ernst’s delivery of the violin 
part in the quartet was distinguished hy that passionate feeling 
which it may almost be said belongs exclusively to him. We 
never heard him play with richer tone, more delicate and re- 
fined expression, or superior facility. The “ Pensées Fugitives” 
were precisely the sort of morceaux whereby to judge of the 
poetical impulses of this great violinist. Nothing could be more 
finished in style or graceful in sentiment. 








PRESENTATION OF A PranororTs.—Messrs. Collard and Collard 
presented Mr. E. H. Hale. of the firm of Messrs Hale and Sons, 
Music-sellers, Cheltenham, with an elegant rosewood pianoforte, 
on the occasion of his marriage. 

Mapame Ovry will perform her new fantasia on I/.7rovatore, 
for the first time, at her Matinée Musicale on April 2nd, 
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THE GUARNERL 
A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH AFTER F. J, FETIS. 

Tue family of the Guarneri, of Cremona, boasts of several 
celebrated instrument makers, but they were all surpassed by 
Joseph, whose excellent instruments have ensured him an 
imperishable reputation. The head of the family, Andreas 
Guarnerius, born at the commencement of the 17th century, 
was one of Nicholas Amati’s first pupils. He flourished between 
the year 1650 and 1695. His instruments are distinguished by 
good workmanship in Amati’s style; but we remark in them 
certain peculiarities of their own by whivh they may be recog- 
nised. They have a pleasing but small, short tone. In the 
trade they are looked upon as second-class instruments. 

Joseph Guarnerius is generally held to have been the eldest 
son and pupil of Andreas. He exercised his profession from 
1690 to about 1730. But the pupil did not take his master as a 
model. At first he showed a partiality for his contemporary 
Stradivarius, but subsequently imitated the manner of his cousin 
who, also, was named Joseph, and of whom we shall have to 
speak presently. Although he worked thus after different 
models, his instruments are valuable and esteemed. 

Peter Guarnerius, the second son of Andreas, and brother of 
the Joseph just mentioned, exercised his calling from 1690 till 
1725. His early instruments bear the name of Cremona, but he 
afterwards removed to Mantua, where he manufactured a great 
number, which, although, it is true, not without value, possess 
many defects. 

There is, also, another Peter Guarnerius, the son of Joseph, 
and grandson of Andreas. Of him we have violins and double- 
basses, dated Cremona, from 1725 to 1740. For so long a period 
he produced but little. His instruments resemble those of his 
father, but are less highly finished. 

Lastly comes Joseph Antony, the most celebrated of all, and 
commonly named, in Italy, Giuseppe del Jesu, because a great 


many of his violins bear the inscription J. T S. 


Until withi. a very short time, we possessed no certain infor- 
mation concerning him, in consequence of which there was a 
mass of stories and romantic anecdotes current respecting him. 
He calls himself the nephew of Andreas, as is proved by the 
following inscription on his instruments: “ Joseph Guarnerius, 
Andre nepos;” but no one knew when he was born. At last, 
by untiring research, Herr Vuillaume succeeded in discovering 
an authentic document, which dissipates all doubt. From 
this document it is clear that Joseph Antony Guarnerius, son 
of J. B. Guarnerius and A. M. Locadella, was born at Cremona, 
in 1683. His father was a brother of Andreas. He had, how- 
ever, nothing to do with the manufacture of instruments, since 
no one is acquainted with a single instrument bearing his 
name. It would even appear that he was not on very intimate 
terms with the other members of his family, for his son learned 
his art neither under Joseph or Peter Guarnerius, but under 
Ant. Stradivarius. Joseph Guarnerius del Jesu worked in 
Cremona from 1725 to 1745. His first attempts are in no way 
remarkable, unless for a certain indifference in the choice of 
material, in the variety of their forms, and in the varnish. But 
a few years later we meet with very highly finished instruments 
of his make. The wood is of the most excellent quality, 
and the varnish very fine, elastic, and of the most beautiful tint, 
like that of Stradivarius. They are open to only one objection : 
the somewhat too great thickness of the front and back, espe- 
ciaily of the latter, which causes them to lose in elasticity 
and, consequently, in the quality of their tone. In the third 
period of his career, Joseph Guarnerius exhibits an astounding 
variety of form, without losing in originality and independence, 
From this time date some instruments perfect in every parti- 
cular, and which, after undergoing the alterations requisite at 
the present day, are not inferior to the best ones produced by 
Stradivarius. 
All at once, and immediately after this brilliant period, Guar- 
nerlus appears so inferior to himself that his instruments would 
be unrecoguisable did they not bear that stamp of originality 
which distinguishes all his productions, " 





The eye of the connoisseur detects, in the large number of 
violins which date from this period, bad wood, bad workman- 
ship, and less varnish. This change would be inexplicable, 
but that the artist’s unhappy end, as handed down by tradition, 
enables us to divine the cause. 

It is true that the reports, in Italy, concerning the unfortunate 
circumstances of Guarnerius in the last years of his career are 
vague and contradictory, but we learn from them with certainty 
that the life of the celebrated instrument-maker was, at this 
time, obscured by many spots. The old Bergonzi who died, aged 
84, in 1738, at Cremona, says that J. Guarnerius del Jesu lived 
very irregularly; that he was lazy and neglectful; that he was 
fond of women, wine, and pleasure ; and that his wife,a Tyrolean 
woman, was not happy with him, although she often assisted 
in his work. Bergonzi adds that, for many years, Guarnerius 
was in prison, where he died in 1745. With the reason 
of this punishment Bergonzi was not acquainted. Others 
relate that the jailor’s daughter, procuring Guarnerius the 
necessary wood, and a few rude tools, worked with him. It is said 
that to this period belong those instruments which are so little 
worthy the great master. The same young woman carried them 
about for sale, in order to procure him a few comforts with the 
proceeds. She purchased, also, the varnish, sometimes at one 
place and sometimes at another, and this fact accounts for the 
variety of colour. 

It was not until after his death that the reputation of Guar- 
nerius spread through Italy. It did not reach France until 
long after. Fétis says that, in his yonth, a fine Stradivarius cost 
100 louis, while the best Guarnerius was not valued at more than 
6,000 francs. Among the very best of this master’s instruments 
the first is that on which Paganini usually played, and which he 
bequeathed to the city of Genoa. There are others in the pos- 
session of MM. Alard and Leduc, Paris, and Messrs. Goding 
and Plawdens,* London. 


Query: Plowden. 


WEBER’S “OBERON” IN PARIS, 
(Translated from Le Ménestrel. 


Titt very lately the Carvalho management had proved its 
skill and success—two excellent elements, no doubt, for ane 
on a theatre. To-day it has a new claim on us, and has acquire 
a right to the gratitude of the musical world and of true artists. 
Its revelation of Oberon will be accounted as a real mark of 
honour for it. Oberon, that last chef-d’euvre of Weber, was 
known to the public of Paris only by a few fragments executed 
at concerts, and by the overture, a majestic preface, stamped 
with that fantastic poetry of which Weber's genius seemed to 
have concentrated the essence. A few musicians alone were 
initiated in the ‘treasures of the score, and hoarded them up 
in their soul. We are speaking of the musicians of Paris, 
for London has enjoyed the good fortune of hearing the entire 
work by the light of the float. London had the first-fruits of 
Oberon—a melancholy piece of good furtune, alas! since it was, 
also, Carl Maria’s dying strain of the swan. 

We know under what circumstances the immortal author of 
Der Freischiitz composed Oberon. After the success of Preciosa, 
the German managers, anxious to bring out the new works of 
this master, besieged his door to obtain operas. Huryanthe fol- 
lowed very closely the score of Preciosa. This time success was 
counteracted by the complete nullity of the poem, to which it 
was impossible to listen without being wearied. The libretto 
killed the music. 

Weber, who had become the spoilt child of the public, felt 
this failure very sensitively. His melancholy character was 
affected by it, and, consequently, when asked to write a work 
for Covent Garden Theatre, London, he began by refusing. 
The perseverance of the envoy triumphed, however, over Weber’s 
will. 

“When shall you be ready ?” enquired the envoy. 

“Tn eighteen months,” was the reply. 

The Ambassador cried out at this; the time named struck him 
as too long. 

“T shall require three months to read the book of Oberon; 
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three months more will be necessary for me to understand the 
plot of it, and I shall take twelve to write the score.” 

At the epoch named, he was ready. 

On the 2nd of March, 1826, he embarked for England, already 
suffering from the first attacks of a complaint of the chest, which 
was destined to allow him no repose till his death. On the 12th 
of April, an eager crowd were awaiting the rising of the curtain 
at Covent Garden Theatre. 

Oberon obtained only a succés d’estime,which has since increased, 

This blow to his amour-propre proved fatal to Weber. From 
that day, the progress of the disease which was consuming him 
became fearful. On the 2nd of June, before the performance of 
Der Freischiitz, which he was directing, he wrote his wife a 
touching letter, in which he described his sad presentiments as 
to his approaching end. 

Three days afterwards, he had ceased to live. 

Oberon is the work of a master, and has never left the reper- 
tory of the German theatres. But almost everywhere, in Ger- 
many as in England, the execution is defective, as far as the 
vocal part of it is concerned. In assimilating this work to 
the French stage, the first and ruling idea was to present it to 
the public in a becoming and complete manner. Nothing could 
be more legitimate than such ambition, and the entire audience, 
ravished and enthusiastic, sanctioned the hardihood of the enter- 
prise. 

But before paying each person the tribute of praise due to 
him in this revelation of Oberon, we must mention the valuable 
services and laborious efforts of the conductor, M. Deloftre. This 
excellent artist, during his long sojourn in England, had frequent 
occasions of hearing and executing himself Weber’s entire 
score, fragments of which he had previously interpreted under 
the direction of Habeneck. No one could, therefore, be better 
calculated for the task, with reference to an exact acquaintance 
with the traditions, the secret of the details, and the organisa- 
tion of the whole. Assisted by his recollections, M. Deloftre 
set to work, and has succeeded in accomplishing a formidable 
task—a triple collaboration ; he was obliged to help the writers 
of the libretto in the appropriation of the words; to consult and 
compare the German score, the original English score, and that 
of the library of the Conservatoire, in order to become completely 
embued with the intention of the author, and to remuin true to 
the text, to the music, to the various nuances and varieties of 
expression: he undertook this work by degrees. When all 
these materials had been well combined, there was still another 
task to be accomplished: the vocal and instrumental study, the 
labour of the rehearsals, and the direction of the orchestra. 
Incessant toil for three months and indefatigable solicitude— 
such are the bonds by which M. Deloffre is associated with the 
fitting production of Oberon. The theatre will not forget, and 
the artistic world will recollect it. 

The subject of Oberon is as naive as that of Die Zauberflite. 
What do we care about the king of the fairies separated from 
his wife by an incompatibility of temper, or about the puerile 
love of Sir Huon of Bordeaux, for the daughter of the Caliph 
of Bagdad? Let us devote our attention to Weber’s music, and 
enter on the consideration of a score which all Paris will wish 
to know. Let us listen to the splendid overture, commencing 
with the mysterious summons of Oberon’s magic horn ; a fine 
phrase of the violoncello comes to lend a colouring to this intro- 
duction ; it terminates by a chord fortissimo, which seems to 
Separate us abruptly from the domain of fancy, and bring us 
back to the actual world. The ailegro is fuil of spirit and 
grace. A melodious song of the clarinet, a phrase of violins 
taken from the body of the score, a return to the principal 
subject, and, lastly, the vigorous peroration of the violins, com- 
plete this admirable overture—which was encored, a thing 
unheard of on the stage. 

The introduction of the first act (the chorus of fairies) corre- 
sponds in colouring with the commencement of the overture. It 
is the same instrumental design. Oberon’s air, which follows, 
affects the form of a recitative, except a single phrase with a 
melodic turn. The vision of Rezia is formulated by a simple 
recital ad libitum, with a harp accompaniment. After this, 
there is a great scene between Huon, Oberon, and the fairies, 





the finale of which is most energetic ; it requires a real tenor de 
force—a singer who can give the high B flat from the chest to 
resist the masses which accompany him. MHuou’s air which 
succeeds this scene is of a chivalrous character. The first part 
of it appears to be transposed half a tone lower. The andante, 
restored in the original mode, calls to mind the phrase an- 
nounced by the clarinet in the overture. There is a great 
charm about this andante. The return of the subject is effected 
by acrescendo, and takes place in E flat, ending in a coda, quasi 
aUItalienne. As for the finale, it has been frequently executed at 
the Société des Concerts of the Conservatory. Nothing can 
be more original than the commencement of hautbois and 
bassoons. The duet between Rezia and Fatima is delightfully 
spirited, and the march of the “Guardians of the Harem,” 
executed on the stage, in combination with the choruses and the 
vocalises of Rezia, forms a most pungent whole. 

A march which, in the original score, forms part of the 
finale of the work, is now introduced between the acts. Weber 
here gives us, fortissimo, the introduction of his overture, a 
curious repetition, which will escape more than one hearer. The 
chorus of the harem, which, in the second act is linked with 
this piece, is highly characteristic. Fatima’s arietta strikes us 
as somewhat vague in the first part, but the termination is 
charming. It is followed by a quartet commencing as a duet in 
a very graceful manner, and ending in an ensemble borrowed 
from the principal. motive of the overture. This quartet is 
succeeded by the invocation of Puck, a grand and admirable 
scene. The morgewu of the tempest is simply a master-piece 
of genre, and may be compared to that in the overture of 
Guillaume Tell and the Pastoral Symphony. Another master- 
piece, in a more tender style, is Huon’s prayer. This piece, ac- 
companied only by the tenors and violoncellos divided, produces 
most strikingly the effect of an- organ. What a model, and 
what an example for many modern composers, who seek their 
effects in the number of notes! We then have Rezia’s scene 
and air, a worthy counterpart of the great air in Der Freischiitz. 
The finale of the second act is well known to concert-goers, who 
will recollect the charming little duet between Puck and 
Oberon, with a violin solo, to which is linked the chorus of sea 
nymphs, a combination which imparts to the end of this act a 
most mysterious colouring. 

The third act differs greatly from the first two, as far as the 
musical character and type are concerned. It seems as if all we 
hear now is merely light music, and pieces in the comic opera 
style. Fatima’s arietta and the following duet partake of this 
character; the duet terminates in a 6-8 movement, written 
altogether in the happy spirit of Weber’s rondos. The following 
trio forms one of the finest pages of the work. We will say as 
much for the seduction scene, the — motive of which is 
remarkable for its grace and freshness. tly, a most original 
walse, and the final chorus on the apotheosis of Oberon com- 
plete this magnificent score. ae ? 

We said just now that a tenor de force was requisite to resist 
the vocal and instrumental masses in Oberon. Such a tenor has 
been found : his name is Michot. The public were as much sur- 
prised as charmed at the vigorous manner in which Michot, a 
pupil of M. Guillot, acquitted himself of the part of Huon of 
Bordeaux. In his air of the first act, so difficult to sing, the finale, 
and all the concerted pieces, he was most warmly applauded. 
Madame Rossi-Caccia, formerly one of the stars of Favart, re- 

resented very conscientiously the character, rather young for 
ie of Rezia, the daughter of the Caliph of Bagdad. She sang 
her air in the second act with a great deal of animation. 

Fromant is an unsatisfactory Oberon, but we know that this 
king of the fairies who gives his name to the work, plays a very 
secondary pert in it. To Mdlle. Borghese (Puck) and to Mdlle. 
Girard (Fatima) we offer the most sincere praise. Both excel- 
lently accomplished their task. Mdlle. Girard sang her air of 
the second act with real expression. Her charming aria in the 
third act was encored; the suave and celebrated romance of 
Puck — Borghese) was also encored. Girardot undertook 
to enliven the audience under the rather trivial type of 
Aliboufar. . . 

But to the orchestra belong the honours of the evening, for it 
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truly distinguished itself. It reaped the largest share of the 
bravos of the audience, and it was but right it should. 

The mise-en-scéne, likewise, enjoyed its ovations ; the scenery, 
the costumes, the tempest in the second act, the final tableau, 
the amusing scene of the compulsory dance, and the apotheosis, 
form a most attractive sight. The magnificent score of Oberon 
has, we see, been surrounded with all theatrical splendour. 
Honour to the Théftre-Lyrique ! J. Lovy. 





America.—Mr. Costa’s oratorio, Zli, was produced at Boston 
by the Hiindel and Haydn Society, on the 15th of last month, 
and received with great applause. It was repeated on the 22nd. 
M. Thalberg gave his farewell concert at New York on the 
16th of February. 

Vienna.—After many delays from various causes, M. Dérn’s 
opera, the Weibelungen, has been produced for the first time in 
Vienna, with partial success. The Italian Opera is about to 
open with the following company :—Mesdames Medori, Charton, 
Lotti, Brambilla, and Lesniewski; MM. Rettini, Carrion, 
Romani, Debassini, Everardi, Ferri, Angiolini, Echeverria, Ruiz, 
and Rossi. Among other operas announced for revival, are the 
Noze di Figaro, L’Assedio di Corinto, Marino Faliero, and La 
Figlia del Reggimento. 





J. LODER.—Subscriptions received for the benefit of 

Mr. E. J. Loder, who has been suffering for the last three months from a 

severe mental disease, which has disabled him from pursuing his professional 
avocations. 2 F 
bs. 


. & 
| W. Dorrell, Esq. 
A Friend oe 
Jules Benedict, Esq. 
Captain Kelso .. *° 
| Signor Parivicini os 
| — Andrews, Esq. MA 
Langton Williams, Esq. 
Marian .. os oe 
Anonymous ° 
Alfred Mellon, Esq. 
C. O. Hodges, Esq. 
W. H. Payne, Esq. .. ee 
Messrs. Kirtland and Jardine 
A Cruttenden, Esq. .. Sy 
— Wilkes, Esq., Merthyr Tydvil 
Frank Mori, Esq. oe ae 
M. Jullien ee oe oe 
J. W. Davison, Esq: .. 
John Boo ey es oe 0} W D Davison, Esq. .. 
W. Steridaie Bennett, Esq. .. 0| M. W. Balfe, Esq. - ee 
It is requested that post-office orders be made payable to either of the 
mentioned houses, who have undertaken to receive subscriptions: 
ADDISON, HOLLIER, & LUCAS, 210, Regent-strect. 
BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles-street. 


Sims Reeves, Esq. .. 
Thomas Chappell, Esq. 

W. H. Holmes, Esq. .. 
Boosey and Sons ee 
Brinley Richards, Esq. 

F. Weber, Esq. oe 

Sir George Smart a 

Dr. Buck (Norwich) 

C. Boosé, Esq. 

John Ella, Esq. . 

Mr. Saunders ee 

Miss Arabella Goddard 
Henry Simms, Esq. .. 3S 
G. A. Macfarren, Esq. 
Addison, Hollier, aud 
— Baynham, Esq. . 
8. W. Waley, Esq... 
¥. Blake, Esq. os 
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— ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—On Monday, 
March 16th, Tuvsday, and Thursday, ACURIOUS CASE. Mr. C. Mathews, 
Mr. Vincent, Miss M. Olliver. Afcer which, the Farce of BETSY BAKER, in which 
Mr. and Mrs. Keeley will appear. On Wednesday (for the benefit of Mr. Charles 
Mathews), A CURE FOR THE HEART-ACHE. To conclude with, every 
evening, the Pantomime, SEE SAW, MARGERY DAW, supported by Auriol, 
Boleno, Flexmore, Mdlles. Osmont and Rosina Wright. Commence at 7. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.— Under the manage- 
ment of Mr. CHARLES KEAN.—Monday, and during the weck, will be 
resent-d Shakspere’s Tragedy of KING RICHARD THE SECOND. King 
ichard the Second, by Mr. C. Kean; Queen, by Mrs, C. Kean. Preceded by 
MUSIC HATH CHARMS. 


HEATRE ROYAL, SADLER’S WELLS.— Under the 
Management of Mr. Phelps,—Last three nightsof the season.—Monday, 
OTHELLO. Othello, Mr, Phelps; Iago, Mr. H. Marston; Cassio, Mr. F. Robin- 
son; Desiemona, Miss M. Eburne; Emilia, Miss Atkinson. ‘To conclude with 
THE HANDSOME HUSBAND.—On Tuesday (for the benefit of Mr F. Robinson), 
ION. fon, Mr F. Robinson; Adra-tus, Mr. Phelps; Clemanthe, Miss M. Eburne 
To conclude with THE POOR GENTLEMAN. Frederick Bramble, Mr F. Robin- 
son; Ollapod, Mr. L. Ball; Lucretia MacTab, Mrs. H. Marston.—On Wednesday 
(for the benefit of Mr. Phelps), MONEY. Evelyn, Mr. Phelps; Graves, Mr. H. 
Marston; Clara, Miss M. Eburne, To conclude with NICHOLAS FLAM. Nicholas 
Flam, Mr. Phelps.—Extra night, Saturday, for the benefit of Mr. Greenwood, 
acting-manager.—Box-office open from 11 till 3, under the direction of Mr. Austin, 


Revar SURREY THEATRE.—Lessees, Messrs. Shep- 
herd and Creswick.—On Monday, March 16th, and during the week, the 
drama of FRAUD AND ITS VICTIMS, Captain Seaborne and Alfred Seaborne 
Mr. Creswick ; Tom Trumper, Mr. Shepherd. After which, THE SERIOUS 
YOUTH. Supported by Messrs. Widdicombe, Vollaire, Mis: Ellis and Webster. 
To conclude with the new ballet d’action of EL DESCUIDADO. Sancho, 
= Poni {ar Mr. Glover; Donna Anna, Miss Willmott; Donna Francisca, 














STLEY’S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE.—Lessee and 
Manager, Mr. W. Cooke,—First week of KING HENRY THE FOURTH.— 
Monday, March 16th, and following evenings, Shakspere’s play of KING HENRY 
THE FOURTH, Part Ist, with novel, effective, and appropriate equestrian 
illustrations, invented by Mr. W. Cooke. Hotspur. Mr. James Holloway. Also a 
number of Gymnastic and other xinusing entertainments. Concluding with a 
brilliant display of Equestrian Skill and Science, by first-rate artistes, in the 
SCENES in the CIRCLE.—Commence at Seven o'clock, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

InquirER.—Mr. Joseph Goddard, author of the “Moral Theory 
of Music,” is no relation to Miss Arabella Goddard, the pianist. 

E. H. H., (Cheltenham)— The paragraph enclosed by our corre- 
spondent is an advertisement. 
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Tue letter of “ An English Musician,” published in our 
last number, must have given rise to very serious reflections 
among those who still continue to think that the Philhar- 
monic Society exercises a certain degree of influence on the 
state and progress of music at the present time. We our- 
selves have long ceased to attach any artistic importance 
to that Society and its doings; but probably we are in a 
minority. Let us then, argumenti gratid, accept the Phil- 
harmonic Society for what it has always pretended and 
what it was once believed to be by the world of music. 
With this preliminary concession, then, what are we to un- 
derstand by the result of the last election of candidates for 
membership and association? 

It would seem that the principal qualification for admis- 
sion to the confraternity of the Philharmonic was that of 
being “ nobody.” An examination of the list of elected and 
rejected at the last gereral meeting will go far to prove 
this. When we find such a musician as Mr. Henry Smart 
black-balled, and such unpretending persons as Messrs. 
and and enrolled, to what conclusion must we 
arrive, if not to this—that the affairs of the Philharmonic 
Society are managed by a clique, and which, is infinitely 
worse, an anti-musical clique! Individuals. “unknown to 
fame” are elected members and associates, while men 
of note are rejected. We have the greatest objection 
to indulging in personalities; but we cannot possibly avoid 
asking upon what logical grounds Mr. Harold Thomas 
should be elected and M. Charles Hallé rejected. Mr, 
Thomas is no doubt highly esteemed in his own particular 
circle; but the world of art is unaware of (or indifferent 
to) his existence; whereas M. Hallé is an European celebrity 
—one of the greatest masters of the piano now existing. 

But Mr. Henry Smart and M. Charles Hallé are by no 
means the only instances in point. The black- balling at the 
last general meeting was so unanimously directed at all who 
came forward with the recommendation of being musicians, 
that even some of the straight laced among the Philharmonic 
members were astounded. They voted it “positively 
shocking.” Mr. Goss, one of the body, on finding so 
many of his own stamp (that is to say, so many 
musicians) black-balled in succession, retired, with a 
protest, from the Hanover-square Rooms. This excellent 
musician and honorable gentleman could not approve of 
such questionable policy. The few but eloquent (because 
appropriate) expressions by means of which he explained his 
repugnance to remain, will be remembered by all who heard 
them. In simple truth he was ashamed of the proceedings, 





and left the room disgusted. Mr. Goss is not only organist 
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at St. Paul's Cathedral, not merely one of the ablest and 
best informed musicians in the country, but an old and uni- 
versally respected member of the Philharmonic Society ; and 
endowed with these distinctions could not possibly sanction 
such strange doings by his presence. 

A reference to the letter of “An English Musician,” 
however, will show who were elected and who rejected, in 
extenso; and a protest from Mr. Charles Salaman (one of the 
black-balled, although an associate of twenty-two years’ 
standing) explains the general indignation which has been 
excited by the unaccountable conduct of a certain knot of 
individuals, who, under the supreme jurisdiction of one 
member, are doing all they can to lower the Society in the 
estimation of respectable professors. 

A correspondent (in another column) has corrected one 

or two slight inaccuracies to which “An English Musician” 
had inadvertently given currency. But “ An Associate” has 
overlooked an error of greater consequence than the others. 
Messrs. Sainton and Blagrove have rejoined the ranks of the 
Philharmonic orchestra. Under what conditions? £50 
of the surplus had. gone for plate; and the remaining £5 
would not have sufficed to obtain the services of these eminent 
fiddlers. Moreover, neither M. Sainton nor Mr. Blagrove 
would consent to play second to Mr. H. C. Cooper—and with 
perfect reason, since they had alternately held the post of 
chef-Pattaque for years before Mr. Cooper belonged to the 
orchestra. Besides, they would not for any consideration be 
persuaded into acting the part which Signor Camillo Sivori 
did not disdain to perform last season; and their spirit in 
this matter is entitled to respect. The affair is arranged, 
and (if our information may be relied upon) by meaus of 
what will be looked upon as a very silly compromise. There 
are to be three chefs-d’attaque (or leaders) this year. 
M. Sainton will lead the first two concerts, Mr. Blagrove the 
third and fourth, Mr. Cooper the fifth and sixth. The old 
system, so universally condemned (and, as we had hoped, for 
ever abandoned), is thus in a measure revived ; and, in spite 
of Dr. Bennett’s talent and prestige, the old “ zig-zag” system 
is likely to be resumed by the orchestra. “Too many cooks 
spoil the broth,” is an adage which often finds apt illustra- 
tion; but was never fitter for application than in the present 
instance of suicidal folly. What would Dr. Bennett say, if 
Mr. Anderson, were to propose Messrs. Cusins and Jewson 
as co-conductors ! 

And yet after so great an act of condescension on the 
part of Mr. Sainton and Mr. Blagrove, there is a cry abroad 
that “Mr. Cooper has been persecuted.” Poor man—we 
pity him ! 








Tue great theatrical event of the present week has bee® 
the revival of Richard IT. at the Princess's Theatre on a scalé 
of splendour surpassing all the former efforts of the most 
splendid of managers. Everybody in London know what 
Mr. Charles Kean does when he sets about the pro- 
duction of one of Shakspere’s historical plays; how he 
ransacks old mines of erudition to find recondite ideas, 
and how he realises those ideas, with the most careful 
regard to correctness, and the most careless regard to 
expenditure. When he used to limit himself to one grand 
display in twelve months, his “revival,” which generally 
took place in the spring, was ever regarded as the special 
incident of the year among all play-goers. Other managers 
might revive, and produce, and withdraw—and by each 
operation might greatly benefit their treasuries—but not 
one of them, of late years, has occasioned anything like the 





sensation that arises when a new “revival” is announced at 
the Princess’s, The wits of the metropolis habitually make 
merry with that fly-leaf of Mr. Kean’s play-bill, wherein he 
records his own labours, professes his obligations to all who 
have aided him with their counsels, and generally prepares 
the public mind for the evening delights——but that same 
fly-leaf is a banner of managerial victory, which the manager 
may inscribe with the memorials of past successes. You 
may burlesque the fly-leaf, but the fact that it represents is 
beyond the reach of satire, however pointed or however 
coarse. 

ANsthetical thinkers will, of course, question the general 
principle of these magnificent “revivals,” and with it the 
theory of Mr. Charles Kean, that one of the main objects of 
the stage is to contribute to the historical instruction of the 
people, although this theory was entertained by Shakspere 
himself, who composed his so-called “histories” in order to 
diminish the ignorance of his countrymen. Art is one 
thing; instruction is a another. The artistic value of a 
work is not measured by the quantity of information it con- 
veys; nor is the worth of information heightened by the 
beautiful form in which it isimparted. Nay, it may further 
be urged that the excessive elaboration of detail diverts the 
attention from the principal personages of the action, and 
also from the beauty of the language. 

Mr. Charles Kean is sensible of these objections, and meets 
them with an answer, which, though it leaves the esthetical 
doubt still unsolved, is thoroughly conclusive, to every- 
body who takes a practical view of theatrical enterprises. 

“Repeated success justifies the conviction that I am 
acting in accordance with the general feeling. When plays 
which formerly commanded but occasional repetitions are 
enabled, by no derogatory means, to attract audiences for 
successive months, I cannot be wrong in presuming that the 
course I have adopted is supported by the irresistible favour 
of public opinion, expressed in the suffrages of an overwhelm- 
ing majority.” 

Close your mouth, man of esthetics ;—the above declara- 
tion, if it does not confute your theory, deprives it of all 
wordly influence, Notwithstanding the immortal laurels 
gained by the Kemble family generally, it is an ascertained 
fact that Mrs. Siddons did not play Queen Katherine so 
often in her entire life as it was played by Mrs. C. Kean in 
the single season during which the Princess's mode of repre- 
sentation had made Henry VIII. the “lion” of the town. 
The Winter's Tale never enjoyed a large amount of popular 
favor till it was employed as a vehicle for archeology by 
Mr. Charles Kean. Don’t grumble, affected multitude 
because the simplicity of the original work was buried be- 
neath the load of Greek and Bithynian splendour. Unless your 
memory be very short, you know well enough, that when 
reliance was placed on the unaided beauty of the poetry, you 
never went to see the piece, while the Greek and Bithynian 
monuments drew you into Oxford-street by thousands. Is 
there any living soul, who recollects Richard IJ. as a play 
sufficiently popular to “run” for—say, a month? As pro- 
duced by Mr. Kean, there is no doubt (humanly speaking) 
that it will keep the stage, till the Parliament, not yet elected, 
has concluded the business of the session, and strong reason 
to believe that it will last till Christmas. 

However, in justifying Mr. Charles Kean, it is by no means 
fair merely to speak of him in the terms that might be applied 
toa successful merchant. He has adopted the theory, that the 
stage ought to serve the purpose of a historical museum, and 
in carrying out that theory he has bestowed an amount of 
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thought and labour, that, considering the largeness of his 
expenditure, no receipts of the treasury can sufficiently 
repay. As we have said already—instruction is one thing, 
art is another; but Mr. Kean has made a special art of 
mise-en-scene, by which two objects are effected at once. 
Suum cuique tribuito. Mr. Kean’s grand historical pictures 
are of their kind unique, and the toil and anxiety necessary 
for their production would not be voluntarily undergone by 
any one who had not the zeal, the animation, and the ambi- 
tion of a genuine artist. And as one great characteristic 
of the artist-mind is a desire to see every part of a work 
harmonise with the whole, let us give Mr. Kean the sup- 
plementary commendation, on the occasion of this revival, 
that the music is all of a piece. Mr. Hatton works alone, 
and works well to illustrate with appropriate melody the 
pictures of the 14th century, and we have not the sacrifice 
of a classical composition, as in the case of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. 


CAMBRIDGE MUSICAL DEGREES. 

TxeE Professor of Music gives notice to candidates for the 
degrees of Mus. D. and Mus. B., that he will hold an 
examination, on Friday the 20th inst., in the Arts’ School, 
at twelve o'clock. 

Each candidate is requested to send in his name and the 
name of his College, together with the exercise required by 
the statutes, to the Professor, to the care of Messrs, Deigh- 
ton, Bell, and Co., not later than the 15th inst. 








THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY AND 
MR. CHARLES SALAMAN, 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srr,—Having learnt that at the general meeting of the 
Philharmonic Society held on Monday evening, the 2nd 
inst., for the election of members and associates, it was 
stated by Mr. Ayrton, as the ground of objection to my 
election, that I had on a former occasion written a letter in 
the “Musical World” abusing the Philkarmonic Society, 
and as that statement has now been repeated and made 
public (I do not mean to imply in any unfriendly spirit) by 
a letter appearing in your last week’s number, it is, perhaps, 
as well that I should, with your permission, explain the cir- 
cumstances that led to its publication. 

I was elected an associate of the Philharmonic Society 
about twenty-two years ago. In 1851, having undergone 
the usual preliminaries, I became, according to the then 
existing laws, eligible for election as a member, and stood as 
the senior candidate in the list for that purpose, awaiting 
only a vacancy. In July, 1855, the usual general meeting 
took place. Three vacancies having occurred, the members 

' Were summoned to elect by ballot members and associates. 
Instead, however, of proceeding with the ballot (for which 
purpose, be it remembered, the meeting had, amongst other 
things, been called), it was suggested, and determined ac- 
cordingly, that no ballot should take place until after new 
laws were made attaching new conditions to the election of 
members. 

However correct this may have been with respect to 
associates who should thereafter become eligible, it appeared 
to me to have been not only unusual, but to operate very 
unfairly on the then candidates, whose eligibility had been 
already determined, and who had for years continued asso- 
ciates with the view to ultimate membership on the then 
existing conditions. Accordingly, I wrote a letter to this 


effect, which appeared in your paper of the 14th July, 1855, 
But that it would be an unreasonable demand upon your 
space, I would willingly insert it verbatim here. I, how- 
ever, invite attention to it, and I challenge any man, whose 
mind is not either afflicted with imbecility or warped with 
spleen, to lay his finger upon a single passage or expression 
which is fairly liable to the imputation which has been cast 
upon it. 

Pith respect to the result of the late election, comment is 
unnecessary. It is enough for me to know that there is but 
one feeling of condemnation, if not of shame, entertained 
by every member of the Philharmonic Society whose name 
commands respect either for professional eminence or social 
standing. T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

36, Baker-st., Portman-sq., Cartes SALAMAN. 
March 9th, 1857. 


THE PHILHARMONIC ELECTION. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—In the letter signed “An English Musician,” which 
appeared in your number of last week, there were some slight 
inaccuracies which I think it is well to note. Firstly—Mr, 
George Benson objected to the exaction of five guineas, which, 
according to a recently enacted law, all new members are bound 
to pay as an entrance-fee, and was consequently not ballotted 
for. Secondly—Mr. George Russell lost his election as associate 
by one vote. Thirdly—the piece of plate presented to Mr. 
Anderson last year was the second testimonial, value £50, which 
had been unaccountably voted to the honourable treasurer for 
unaccountable services to the society. 

I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 
An ASSOCIATE OF THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 





AN ORGANIST’S STIPEND. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 

Sir,—I perceive, in your last, an advertisement for an organist 
for St. Andrew’s, Waller-street. The duties are thus stated:— 
“To officiate at the two daily and three Sunday services, to 
instruct the choristers in music an hour daily, and to practice 
the whole choir once a-week. None need apply who have not 
had a thoroughly practical cathedral education. Stipend, £100 
per annum.” | ' 

Permit me now to submit the following synopsis of each 
week’s duties :— 

Week-day services 

Sunday ditto... iS “ee 
Practices of the choristers saa eee 
Ditto of the whole choir Aes bi 





12 


eee 


Total of weekly occasions when the organist *} 22 
required to attend one $08 

For these twenty-two occasions the man of “thoroughly 

practised cathedral education” is to receive about £1 8s. 9}d., 

i, e., something less than one shilling and ninepence each time. 


Comment is unnecessary.—Truly yours, Anti-HuMBvG. 





SHAKESPERE AND MENDELSSOHN IN GLASGOW. 
To the Editor of the Musicai World. 


Sir,—TI attended at the Theatre Royal last evening, with the ex- 
pectation of hearing the Midsummer Night’s Dream, with Mendelssohn’s 
music; but was grievously disappointed. 

The overture was the only complete performance, and that was 
spoiled by taking the opening four glorious chords four times too fast 
—no pauses—and horribly out of tune, ‘I knowa bank,” was wedded 
to a threadbare tune and badly sung. 

The superb “ Notturno” shaped by a cornopean and violin to the 
agitato, and then “ bis’—no further. 

Between the acts an Italian overture was introduced, tolerably well 
performed certainly ;—but where is the connection? The Wedding 
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March twice through, and repeating each movement that is marked re- 
peat. The whole concern spoiled by the drummer, who produced a 
sound resembling a carpenter at an empty packing case. 

Now, sir, is this humbugging the public or not ? 

I enclose you a bill for perusal. 

Why not announce this admirable play with Mendelssohn’s music, 
improved by Mr. Allwood, and patchwork and libitum. 

Here is a large theatre, an excellent company, and orchestra of up- 
wards of 30 performers, capable of doing the thing properly; but no, 
the wrong man is in the right place. 

I have committed injustice by neglecting to praise the scenery, which 
is really good. Will you excuse this complaint from a commercial 
man in search of substantial evening entertainments. 

Your most obedient servant, 

Buck's Head Hotel, Glasgow, G. 

Wednesday, March 11, 1857. 


[After all, what is this (in a musical sense) but a parody on 
the late revival of A Midsummer Nighi’s Dream at the Princess’s 
Theatre 1—Eb.] 





MISS ARABELLA GODDARD'S SOIREES. 


Tue third and last of the first series (the unexampled success 
of which has justified the announcement of a second) took place 
on Tuesday evening, before adense assembly of connoisseurs 
and amateurs of distinction. The performance was in some 
respects even more brilliant than its predecessors. The audience 
were enchanted both with the music and the execution. 

We have done at present with Beethoven’s last sonatas, satis- 
fied that their appreciation is becoming more and more general, 
and that Miss Arabella Goddard has been their most zealous as 
well as their youngest champion. She may rejoice in the con- 
viction that the part she has taken in rescuing such masterpieces 
from neglect has won her the esteem of every right-thinking 
musician and lover of the art. The sonata at the third concert 
was the Op. 110, in A flat—a musical poem of almost unfathom- 
able beauty, and exacting from the player a command of 
expression which is the gift of very few indeed. But 
Miss Goddard, in her way, is a poet too—a_ perfect 
mistress of phrasing and of the art of graduating the 
intensity of tone, which is the most difficult of all to attain. 
The variety and truth of expression with which she delivered 
the first movement, and the perfection with which, in the last, 
she sang rather than played the exquisitely pathetic arioso 
dolente—which first appears in A flat minor, and afterwards in 
G minor, separating the two treatments of the fugue (in A flat, 
and then, with the subject inverted, in G)—would have pro- 
claimed her a pianist of the highest order had she never yh 
auything else to merit the distinction. But it is this admirable 
sensibility that invests the pianoforte playing of Miss Goddard 
with a greater charm than even those powers of execution which 
in her earliest public essays had already placed her in the first 
rank of “virtuosi.’ The sonata in A flat was, in short, a con- 
summate treat to all who were capable of understanding the 
music and the playing—and this happily included the great 
majority of the audience. 

_The fiery quartet of Mendelssohn (in B minor—for pianoforte, 
violin, viola and violoncello)—that prodigious work of a boy of 
14!—tested the mechanical resources of Miss Goddard, and 
proved that they were equal to any task. The performance was 
from first to last astonishing. The tempi of the scherzo and jinale 
were those uncompromising ¢empi of Mendelssohn himself, the most 
velocitous no less than the greatest of pianists. In this quartet 
Miss Goddard was supported by Herr Ernst, Mr. R. Blagrove, and 
Signor Piatti. The “poet-fiddler” was in his most poetical 
mood, and played magnificently. His reading of the whole, and 
especially of the last movement, was wonderful for esprit, no 
less than for the passionate impulse it betrayed. The “little 
black Italian devil”—as a great German violinist and composer 
(who wrote a certain violoncello concerto) called Sig. Piatti, 
exhibited his accustomed perfection of tone, style, and mecha- 
nism; and Mr. R. Blagrove, who is rapidly attaining the highest 
rank as a violist, showed himself quite worthy of association 
with such a gifted party. The termination of the quartet was 





followed by such a burst of spontaneous and unanimous applause 
as is rarely heard in a concert-room. 

The other instrumental performances were duets, in both of 
which Miss Goddard of course sustained the penetete part. 
Who does not know that tranquil and beautiful Zema con Varia- 
ziont, in D, for the piano and violoncello, which Mendelssohn 
composed for his brother Paul, a capital performer on the last- 
named instrument? We doubt, however, if Paul, with all his 
talent could ever have played the violoncello to such perfec- 
tion as Piatti; and we are sure that Miss Arabella Goddard exe- 
cuted hershare in theduet in sucha manneras would not only have 
entirely satisfied but delighted the illustrious composer. The 
other duet-display consisted of three of those charming and 
fanciful Pensées Fugitives which Ernst and Stephen Heller wrote 
in conjunction. The pieces selected were the romance: (in D), 
the Lied (in F), and the Abschied (“ Adieu”) in the same key. 
With Ernst and Miss Goddard, as the executants, none could be 
surprised at the faultless ensemble which resulted, or at the 
genuine and hearty plaudits that accompanied each of the move- 
ments. For our own parts we wish we could always be troubled 
with such agreeable pensées; and that, instead of being fugitive, 
they could remain fixed and stationary. 

This, in every respect, interesting concert was pleasantly 
varied by some excellent vocal music. Mr. and Madame Weiss, 
Malle. Solari, and Mr. Charles Braham were the singers. Mad. 
Weiss gave a very expressive reading of the exquisite aria from 
the Noze di Figaro, “Dove sono ;” Mr. Weiss sang Mendels- 
sohn’s “I’m a roamer,” in his boldest and most vigorous 
manner; Malle. Solari‘displayed{a fine contralto, with which culti- 
vation may do great things, in Meyerbeer’s “‘Ah! mon fils ;” 
and Mr. Charles Braham delighted the audience by his charm- 
ing voice and unaffected style in Mozart’s “Dalla sua pace,” 
(Don Giovanni). The four also joined in the popular quartet, 
“Bella figlia del’ amore,” from Rigoletto. Signor Fossi_accom- 
panied the vocal music with his accustomed zeal and intelligence, 








PRINCESS THEATRE. 


As an historical illustrater of Shakspere’s plays, there is no 
doubt that Mr. Charles Kean has gone beyond all his predeces- 
sors. The fidelity and truthfulness of his details are owing to 
research which nothing can evade, and to industry which no 
difficulties can surmount. But we must not therefore conclude 
that the manager of the Princess’s Theatre, in his revivals, has 
given us more brilliant and life-like representations than have 
ever before been attempted. It would, perhaps, be unfair to 
institute a comparison between the reproductions under Mr. Mac- 
ready’s management at Covent Garden and Drury Lane, and those 
at the Princess’s, since grandeur of spectacle, and complication of 
large living masses are in a great measure precluded in the last 
named theatre. Had Mr. Charles Kean a stage sufficiently 
capacious, we have no doubt his scenic displays, for magnificence 
and splendour, would have surpassed even the revivals of 
Coriolanus, The Tempest, Henry the Fourth, and other plays during 
the Macready régime. As it is, being eneumuathed for space, 
they must, here and there, inevitably fall something short of the 
vast conceptions of the poet, and the praiseworthy desire of the 
manager to embody them. 

The revival of King Richard the Second on Thursday evening 
will, we think, prove as eminently successful as any of those 
glorious resuscitations by which—if by nothing else—Mr. Charles 
Kean has entitled himself to a conspicuous place in the history of 
the drama. This success, however, we fancy, will be mainly owing 
to the “Historical Episode,” as it is styled in the bills, of the 
entry into London of Bolingbroke and King Richard, which for 
splendour, propriety of costume, completeness of mise-en-scéne, 
and general management of grouping, exceeds anything hitherto 

resented, even at the Princess's. This “Episode,” nevertheless, 
is accomplished to the detriment of the poet ; the description by 
the Duchess of Glo’ster of King Richard’s entry into London 
with Bolingbroke, in the last act, being sacrificed to a procession 
which Shakspere never contemplated. If this illustration of 
speeches in action be allowed, there is no knowing where it will 
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stop, or to what extent the original design of the poet may be 
interfered with for the purposes of scenic display. Instead of 
the Queen’s description of Ophelia’s death in Hamlet, we shall 
have Ophelia on the stage, “clambering the willow” and 
drowning herself ; and Hotspur’s account of the fight between 
Mortimer and Glendower, when— 
“ —_. On the gentle Severn’s sedgy bank, 

In single opposition, hand to hand, 

He (Mortimer) did confound the best part of an hour 

In changing hardiment with great Glendower. 

Three times they breath’d, and three times did they drink, 

Upon agreement, of swift Severn’s flood ; 

Who, then affrighted with their bloody looks, 

Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, 

And hid his crisp head in the hollow bank, 

Blood-stained with these valiant combatants” — 


will be laid aside for a brilliant set-to between these doughty 
warriors; while real water flowing over the boards shall bring 
the swift Severn before the astonished eyes of the public, to 
whose imagination the manager must needs relinquish the 
“crisp head ” and “fearful running ” of the stream. Mr. Charles 
Kean, by the splendour and fidelity of his representations, has 
constituted himself an oracle with reference to Shakspere’s 
ere. In the present instance, however, he appears to have 

een dazzled by the gorgeous tableau presented in the speech of 
_the Duchess of Gloster, and could not let the opportunity pass 
of giving it reality before the eyes of the people. Mr. Kean, no 
doubt, will gain for his revival a large amount of popularity by 
this alteration of the poet’s text; but he must not on that 
account boast of being classic—one, in short, who worships 
Shakspere at his shrine in love and reverence. 

The scene of the “Episode,” we have said, has not been 
equalled in any of the grand “ revivals.” No description could 
do it justice, and we shall not therefore attempt to describe it. 
Some of the other scenes are not always quite up to the standard 
of the Winter's Tale and Henry the Eighth. The scene of the 
lists we have seen surpassed in other places; and we are of 
opinion that the introduction of horses (from Astley’s ?) for the 
contumelious Bolingbroke and the fiery Mowbray tends to lower 
the standard aimed at by the poet. The scene in the wilds of 
Gloucestershire is exceedingly beautiful, and the entrance of 
Bolingbroke’s forces is contrived with singular effect. Equally 
fine is the view of Flint Castle, where Bolingbroke first commu- 
nicates with the King, and equally striking the descent of the 
drawbridge, the raising of the portcullis, and the march of the 
king and retinue across the moat. Still more graphic is the 
view of Westminster Hall, with the Parliament assembled, in 
= Richard is deposed and Bolingbroke takes his seat on the 
throne. 

We have already entered into a longer description than we 
intended, and shall postpone to another occasion a notice of the 

erformance. Enough to state, on the present occasion, that 

ichard the Second is one of Mr. Charles Kean’s most finished 
and masterly assumptions, and that Mrs. Charles Kean has 
achieved a new triumph in the character of the Queen. 

The overture, entr’actes, and incidental music, have all been 
composed and adapted by Mr. J. L. Hatton, conductor of the or- 
chestra. The overture, an exceedingly well written prelude, intro- 
duces the old Welsh melody, “ Poor Richard,” with the happiest 
effect. Two marches are particularly entitled to praise—that in 
the scene of the Lists at Coventry,and that which brings on Boling- 
broke’s army in the Wilds of Gloucestershire. Capital also is 
the music performed during the procession ; and better than all, 
the dance of Itinerant Jesters, preceding the procession, which 
created a furor and was uproariously encored. The tune is 
taken from an air said to be as old as the reign of Edward 
the Second, and is published in Mr. W. Chappell’s “ Popular 
Music of the Olden Time.” In short, Mr. J. L. Hatton has 

accomplished his task like an antiquarian, a musician, and an 
artist, and his work must be allowed its share in the popularity 
of the new revival. 
_ Itis hardly necessary to add that the play was received with 
immense enthusiasm, that every scene was more or less applauded 
that Mr, Charles Kean was summoned before the curtain several 


times during the performance, and that both Mr.and Mrs. Kean 
were called for at the end and received with tumultuous cheers. 








Mr. Sims Reeves has gone, with his wife and family, to the 
Isle of Wight for a month’s repose, of which—thanks in a great 
measure to the “encorers”—he stands in some need. 

Mavame Oury, who has had the honour of dedicating her 
new fantasia, J/ Trovatore, to the Baroness Alphonse de Roths- 
child, in honour of her marriage, has received from that lady a 
magnificent bracelet as a token of her regard.—Morning Post. 

Mr. Cuartes SALAMAN’s AMATEUR CuoRAL Society per- 
formed Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, and Mendelssohn’s 42nd and 
95th Psalms on Wednesday evening. 

Mrs. Cuare Hepwortu has been singing with success in the 
Messiah, at Shrewsbury, as well as at various other provincial 
concerts. 

Map.uz. Couton’s Soirées Musicales—The second came off 
on Tuesday evening, and again an attractive programme was 
provided, and again the friends and admirers of the fair pianist 
gathered round her, and made full the double rooms of Beethoven 
in Queen Anne-street. Mdlle. Coulon first attacked Mendels- 
sohn’s Grand Quartet in B minor—one of the most exacting pieces 
for the pianoforte 9g fo we know. She was assisted by MM. 
Molique, Doyle, and Paque, and received unmistakeable symp- 
toms of approbation from an attentive and well-pleased audi- 
ence. Prudent’s Huguenots fantasia next engaged the talents of 
Madlle. Coulon, whose mechanical dexterity was most satisfac- 
torily exhibited in this brilliant morgeau. To the musicians 
present, Beethoven’s sonata in F, for pianoforte and violion, was 
much more acceptable, especially as the performance, with Herr 
Molique at the violin, was unexceptionable throughout. Madlle. 
Coulon wound up with a capital performance of Delioux’ Car- 
naval Espagnol. Herr Molique executed two of his own melodies 
on the violin, accompanied by Mr. Frank Mori, with eminent suc- 
cess; and M. Paque followed with a violoncello fantasia of his own 
on airs from La 7'raviata, also a first-rate performance. More- 
over, Signor Regondi played a new and ingenious morgeau de 
salon on the concertina with that unsurpassable talent for which 
he is recognised. The vocal music was good. Miss Birch gave 
the aria from Don Giovanni, “ Non mi dir,” with great expression, 
and also introduced a ballad called “I saw thee weep.” 
Mr. Frank Bodda sang with comical effect the aria-buffa from 
Donizetti’s J/ Campanello, “Bella Cosa.” Mr. Wilbye Cooper 
was encored in Balfe’s serenade, “Good night, beloved.” 
Madame Fioravanti, who made her first appearance before an 
English public, created a marked sensation, despite extreme 
nervousness, She sang the cavatina “ Ah s’estinto,” from Mer- 
cadante’s Donna Caritea, Bellini’s “Se Romeo” from J Jfon- 
tecchi ed I Capuletti, and joined Mr. Wilbye Cooper in Rossini’s 
duet, “ Mira la bianca luna.” She has a pleasing mezzo-soprano 
voice, and sings with taste and expression. She possesses the 
true Italian method, and, when she has conquered the timidity 
consequent on a first appearance, we have little doubt she will 
become an acquisition to the concert-room. Mr. Frank Mori 
and Mr. Harold Thomas accompanied the vocal music at the 
pianoforte. . 

LiverPoot.—Miss Catherine Hayes gave her last concert this 
season last evening at St. George’s Hall. The variety of style, 
from the scena to the ballad, exhibits this lady’s claim to the 








high position in which she is placed. Mr.C. Braham is a worth 
bearer of a name never identified with anything short of excel- 
lence; and while we heard his admirable enunciation in the far- 
famed ballad of “ Sally in our alley,” and his descriptive powers 
in the “Death of Nelson,” and the “ Bay of Biscay,” we felt 
impressed deeply by his very considerable dramatic power. The 
duet of “ All’s Well,” was most effectively given by Mr. C. 
Braham and Mr. Allan Irving. Mr. G, A. Osborne presided at 
the pianoforte, 

Braprorp.—The concert in St. George’s Hall, on Thursday evening 
the 5th inst., was well attended. The principal vocalists were Miss 
Catherine Hayes, Miss Corelli, Mr. Allan Irving, and Mr. Charles 
Braham, assisted by the Bradford Festival Choral Society. Mr. G, A. 
Osborne presided at the pianoforte. 
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XCELSIOR, FOUR-PART SONG, viz.: Alto, Two 


Tenors, and Bass, Price %s.¢d, Composed by W. H. Birch. Sent post 
free for thirty postage stamps. The ‘'rade and Profession liberally supplied. 
Address W. H. Birch, High-street, Amersham. 


TRINGS FOR MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.— Whole- 


sale Warehouse. Monsieur Alphonse Villin, importer of Italian, French, and 
German Strings for every Instrument. Address, 14, Hast-place, Kennington-road, 
London. Every article warranted. Samples and List of prices forwarded on ap- 
plication to Dealers, 


NEW PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
BOOSEY’S OPERA JOURNAL, 


A Collection of Operas for Two Performers on the Piano, each containing from 
12 to 20 of the most favourite Airs, arranged as brilliant Duets, by 


NORDMANN, CALLCOTT, and DIABELLI. 
In CLOTH VOLUMES, at One-Third the usual price. 











1.—LA TRAVIATA oe eo ee ee ee ee 
2.—IL TROVATORE ee ee ee ee oe oe 
8.—RIGOLETTO oe a ee ee oe oe ee ee 
4.—ERNANI .. ee ee ee oe oe ee a +e 
5.—NABUCO ee ee ee oe oe ee ee ee 
6.—SONNAMBULA ee oe oe oe ee oe +. 
7.—-LINDA .. oe ee oe ee . ee 


8.—CENERENTOLA ee ee ee oe ee ee *e 
9.—ANNA BOLENA oe ee oe ee ee oe ee 
10.—NORMA .. an ee ee oe ee ee ee 
11.—LUCREZIA BORGIA .. se oe ee ee a 
12.—MATILDA DI SHABRAN .. ee oe ee ee ee 
13.—FIDELIO .. ee ee oe oe ee oe . ee 
14.—ELISIRE D’AMORE .. oe oe 


15.—PRE AUX CLERCS .. oe + oe oe ee ee 
16 —ULTIMO GIORNO oe oe ee ee oe ee 
17.—ZAMPAY .. ee ee oe oe ee ee +e ee 
18.—BEATRICE ee ee ° ee . . 


19.—LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR adi oe 
20.—LES HUGUENOTS .. oe ee ee 
*,* Any One Opera post free. 


TAAMAAMUAMARBAANARAAaH CA anna 
ecsooceooscoscooscocoac coco so & 





BOOSEY & SONS, 28, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 





WiILtlaM CARTER, Importer, Exporter, and Stay- 

boddice Manufacturer, informs the public his Stock is now complete. 
es prices below.) Ladies avoid Tight Lacing, and try WILLIAM CARTER’S 

oung Ladies Elastic Coutil Bodices, 3s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. Ladies Coutil Bodices (to 
fasten in front), 3s. 1ld. to 10s. 6d. LADIES’ SELF-LACING CORSETS, with 
patent front fastenings, 9s. 6d. to 21s. Paris-wove Stays (any size required), 
5s. 11d. to 12s. 6d. Family and Nursing Stays, Belts, &c., 8s. 6d. to 2ls. 
Carter’s Patent Railway Safety Pocket, 1s. and 1s. 64. LADIES’ WARM TRA- 
VELLING PETTICOATS, The Royal Winsey and Liama Wool Petticoats, 7s. 6d. 
to 14s. 6d. Quilted Australian Wool Petticoats (appearance Satin), 17s, 6d. and 21s. 
Parisian EBugénie Hoop Skeleton Skirts, 6s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. The new Paris 
Watch Spring Crinoline Skirts, 25s. and 3!s. 6d. The Vigornia Crinoline Skirts (in 
all colours), quite new. 

Address—WILLIAM CARTER, 22, I.udgate-stiect, London, E.C. 
N.B.—Engravings of the above, or Wholesale Lists free. 





KEATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 
GOOD SPEECH OR AN EFFECTIVE SONG 


cannot be given if the Vocal Organs are not in a sound condition, free from 
hoarseness or irritation. To remedy the latter, and to produce melodious enun- 
ciation, every public character, whether of the Bar, the Senate, or the Pulpit, 
should have at hand Keating’s Cough Lozenges, which ave patronised by a 
majority of the Imperial Parliament, the Bench, and leading members of the 
Operatic Corps. For affections of the throat or chest, and for Winter Cough, they 
are unfailing. Prepared and sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and Tins, 2s. 9d. each, by 
THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Church-yard, London. Retail 
by all Druggists. 


IMPORTANT TO CLERGYMEN, PUBLIC SPEAKERS, AND OTHERS. 


Medical Warehouse, 37, Granville-street, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
December 18th, 1856. 

Sir,—If any commendation of your Lozenges were wanting beyond the in- 
creasing demand for them in this province, we might mention that one of our 
customers who is accustomed to frequent public speaking, has recently made 
trial of them, and pronounces them unequalled in the'r efficacy for removal of 
hoarseness and affections of the throat, ari-ing from cold or relaxation of the 
speaking organs; and that a timely recourse to them ensures facility and comfort, 
in public speaking. The two gross supplied to us is fast going off, and we shall 
soon require a further quantity, Your obedient servants, 





To T, Keating, Esq. G, E, Morton & Co. 








NEW DANCE MUSIC 


HENRI LAURENT. 





1. 
THE NEW RUSSIAN WALTZ, 


“ ALEXANDRE ROMANOFF VALSE,” 


Introducing the Russian National Anthem, “Krasnoe Seraphin,’ 
“Thuna Smucka,” and other Russian Melodies, performed with im- 
mense effect every evening at the Argyll Rooms. 

Illustrated with a Portrait of the Emperor Alexander, by Brandard. 


PRICE 4s, 












2. 


MARGUERITE POLKA. 


The best Polka of the season. Superbly illustrated, in colours, with a 
copy of one of the heroines of the Shaksperean Gallery (by permission of 
M. Bogue). 


- 


PRICE 3s. 





3. 
REGINE VALSE. 


Illustrated in colours from the Shaksperean Gallery. 
PRIOE 4s. 





4. 
ARGYLL GALOP. 


The most popular Galop since the “ Sturm Marsch.” 
illustrated, in colours, by Brandard. 


PRICE 3s. 


Beautifully 





5. 
MALAKOFF GALOP. 


Third edition, Performed} bythe Orchestral Union. 
PRICE 2s. 6d. 


Illustrated, 





6. 
LA TRAVIATA QUADRILLE. 


Price 3s. 









7 


QUADRILLE. 


Price 3s. 


ST. PATRICK 


On Irish Airs. 





BOOSEY & SONS, 28, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


BOOSEY AND SONS, LONDON. 








NEW SONG BY BALFE. 
“(,OME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD,” Cavatina, 


by Alfred Tennyson, Sung by Sims Reeves .. oe oe 3s, 


NEW SONGS BY ALFRED MELLON. 
“THE SIREN OF THE BALL,” Rondo, sung by 
oe ee 28. 6d. 


Miss Louisa Vinning or +s aa oe 
“9MIS LOVE LIES THERE SLEEPING,” Canzonet, 


sung by Mr. Weiss, Mr. Sims Reeves, &c. ¥ 2s, 6d. 


NEW SONGS BY FRANK MORI. 
“MMHE SONG OF THE SIREN,” Cavatina, sung at 


the Crystal Palace by Miss Louisa Vinning. Illustrated with Portrait. 3s, 


‘TMHE RUSTIC GATE,” Ballad, sang by Miss Louisa 


Vinwina. Illustrated in colours . 2s, 6d. 


NEW PIECES BY MADAME OURY. 
Pe LAURIE, Transcription : 


TA MIA LETIZIA, Transcription 
[E TROVATORE, Fantaisie 


NEW PIECES BY GOLLMICK. 
[PBPPING WELL, Morceau Fantastique 


L* CI DAREM, Transcription ° 


NEW DANCES BY LAURENT. 


ALEXANDER ROMANOFF NEW GRAND RUS: 
SIAN WALTZ es mt 4s. 


Reve VALSE, Superbly Illustrated in Colours 4s. 


MARGUERITE POLKA, Superbly Illustrated in 


Colours, 3s. 


A®GYLL GALOP, Superbly Illustrated in Colours 3s. 


NEW VALSE BY MELLON. 
JSABELLA VALSE, Illustrated 


NEW POLKA BY CALLCOTT. 
Bsr POLKA, Illustrated ; 


NEW QUADRILLE BY BALFE. 


SERENADE QUADRILLE, dedicated to Sims Reeves, 
with Portrait .. ee oe ee oe ee eo oo oe 8s, 


BOOSEY & SONS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY, 24 and 28, HOLLES 
STREET, 





N ALTO ayn TENOR are immediately required for 
the Morning and Bvening service at a Church a short distance from the 
Angel at Islington. Salary, #2 10s. per quarter. 
Applications to be made in writing, and addressed to K, 0. H., care of Mr, 
Vincent, 40, Coleman-street, City. 


USIC BUSINESS.—SALE OR PARTNERSHIP.— 

The Proprietor of one ef the largest and oldest established Music aud Piano-~ 
forte Concerns out of London, is desirous of RETIRING from business, With 
this view he is prepared to treat with parties inclined either to PURCHASE or to 
take the entire mauagement as an EQUAL PARTNER, with a capital of not 
less than £5,000. Principals only treated with. Apply to Mr. Thomas Gervas 
Robinson, 10, Old Jewry Chambers, E,C. 








W H. BIRCH’S 20 Single, Double, and Quadruple 

® Chants, Kyrie Eleisons, Doxologies, and Benidicite Omnia Opera Domini, 
for Four Voices, with Organ Accompaniment, Post free for 6 postage-stamps. 
Address—W. H. Birch, High-street, Amersham, Bucks. 





TO PARISH CHOIRS.—Easter Anthem, “Now is 

Christ risen,” and Easter Hymn, ‘‘Jesus Christ is risen to-day.” Newly 
arranged for Four Voices, with Organ Accompaniment, post free for 6 postage- 
stamps. Address—W. H. Birch, High-street, Amersham, Bucks. 


HE EMMELINE MAZURKA, composed by C, M. 
Second edition, price 2s. 

“Simple, yet graceful—easy to execute, yet brilliant—this unpretending dance- 
piece is likely to meet with a host of admirers among the fair sex, whose delicate 
fingers it is calculated to exercise gently, without at all puzzling their under- 
standings. There are three motivi, all taking, and all strictly in the rhythm of 
the mazurka.”—Musical World. 








BOOSEY & SONS’ Musical Library, 28, Holles-street. 


HEAPEST AND MOST CORRECT CLASSICAL 

MUSIC EVER PUBLISHED.—Bach’s 48 Preludes and Fugues, Le Clavecin 

bien Tempéré, in 1 vol., 8s. Beethoven’s 32 Sonatas, in 2 vols., 19s., complete 

edition. Mozart’s Compositions: vol. 1, containing 19 Sonatas, 9s. ; vol. 2, Fan- 

tasias, Piano Duets, etc., 10s. Haydn’s Compositions, in 4 vols. : vol. 1 contains 

22 Sonatas, 9s.; vol. 2, 12 Sonatas, Variations, etc., 7s. ; vol. 8, 12 Favourite Sym- 
phonies, Piano Solo, 98. ; vol. 4, 12 Symphonies, as Piano Duets, 15s. 

London: G. SCHEURMANN & Co., 86, Newgate-street, E.C, 





LIST OF MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


SCHOTT & CO, 159, REGENT STREET, W. 





HENRY HUGO PIERSON, 


Music to Goethe’s Faust, 2nd part, Pianoforte Score, with English and 
German words .,. - oe oe oe oe ee ee oe 


£8, d. 
5.7.0 


G. ROSSINI. 


STABAT MATER, for Two Sopranos, Tenor, Bass, and Chorus, with 
German and Latin words :— 
Full Score... ee °° 
Pianoforte Score .. oe 
Orchestral Parts 
Vocal Parts .. ee oe 
Single Chorus Paris, each - oe 
The same, arranged for Piano by Henri Herz :— 
Complete oe oe ee oe 
In Two Parts, each ay PY re os 
The same, arranged as a Pianoforte Duet, by Ch. Czerny 


Each Number, vocal or instrumental, may be had separate. 


MUZIO CLEMENTI. 


Gradus ad Parnassum, ou l’art de toucher le Piano, demontré par des 
Exercises dans le style sévére et dans le style élégant. In 2 books 
each 


Préludes et Exercises, doigtés, dans tous les tons majéurs et mineurs, In 
2 books, each. oe +s ae oe ee oe ee oe 


— ee 


mao SATAN ASO 


ooo o°OoFOrF 
ooo o2coofo 


— 


J. DE MONASTERIO. 
Grande Fantaisie nationale, sur des airs populaires Espagnoles, pour 
Violin avec accomp. de Piano oo ee ee oe oe ee 
ALFREDO PIATTI. 


Trois airs russes, variés, pour Violoncello, avec accomp, de Piano, Op. 16 


F. SERVAIS. 


Morceau de Concert, pour Violoncello avec accomp. de Piano, Op. 14 .. 
Souvenir de St. Pétersbourg, Fantaisie pour Violoncello avec accomp, de 
Piano, Op.15 + oe 


ee e oe oe * 
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UST PUBLISHED.—Second Edition—A Supplement 
to Cheetham’s Psalmody, by J. H. Frobisher.—Halifax, Frobisher ; London, 
H. May, 11, Holborn Bars; Emery (late Balls), 408, Oxford-street ; Simpkin and 
Co., Stationer’s Hall Court ; and of all music-sellers. 
«An eminently useful h shold and congregational tune book.”—~Leeds Mer- 
cury, May 26, 1855. 


““Wherever Cheetham’s Psalmody is used, there Mr. Frobisher’s ‘supplement’ 
ought also to be brought into use—the two together making a complete and 
unique collection.”—Halifax Guardian, May 19, 1855. 

“Although nominally a ‘supplement,’ the present work is, in reality, a com- 
plete body of Psalmody, equal in bulk to Cheetham’s, and moreover, free from the 
worthless stuffing too frequent in publications of this kind.”—Halifax Courier, 
May 19, 1855. 


USICAL DIRECTORY, 1857.— Just Published, 
Price 1s. 6d., by post, 1s. 8d. ‘ 
CoNTENTS : 

1, A useful Almanac, with Musical Data. 

2. A List of Musical Societies throughout the United Kingdom, 

$. The Musical Doings of the past year. 

4. Names of Professors, Music-sellers, and Musical Instrument Manufacturers 
throughout the Kingdom, with their Addresses, &c. 

5. Complete List of Music published throughout the Kingdom between Dec. 1 
and Nov. 30, 1856. 

The whole forming a most complete work of reference, invaluable to the 
amateur, professor, and music-seller. 











Loypjox: RUDALL, ROSE, CARTE, anp CO, 100, New Bond-street, 
and 20, Charing-cross. } 


THE ORCHESTRAL UNION, 








[THE following Pieces are performed every evening during 
the present tour of the Orchestral Union :— 
Sone s. d 
THE SIREN OF THE BALL, sung by Miss Louisa Vinning, composed 
by Alfred Mellon ve ae - as +e oe ee eo 


DANCES. 
1, ISABELLA VALSE. Mellon ¥e oe és ee eo o 40 
2. SERENADE QUADRILLE. Balfe ae ea ee *6 oe 8 0 
8. MALAKOFF GALOP. Laurent .. ee e ee ee oe 2 6 


The above are all illustrated. 





Published by Boosty and Sons, 24 and 28, Holles-street, London. 


NEW COMPOSITIONS, 


ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 








SONGS, a 

GUARDA 0 CARO, Waltz. Composed for and sung by Madame 

Rudersdorff, at the Crystal Palace Concerts, ete., etc. .. ec 2 6 

BE SURE YOU CALL. Words by CharlesSwain .. os ow’ @ 
ROUND THE CORNER WAITING, WHAT WILL PEOPLE SAY? 

Words by Charles Swain as oe ee ee ee oe 6 

YESTERDAY AND TO-MORROW. Words by Charles Swain .. 1 0 

THE MEADOW GATE. Words by Charles Swain .. oe o 10 

PIANOFPORTE. 
GEORGINA, Impromptu Polka .. ee ee oe oe oe 1 @ 
MAZURKA oe ee ee eo oe e ee - 10 





EWER AND CO., 390, Oxford-street, W. 


CAMBRIA 
(SWEET LAND OF THE MOUNTAIN), 


Canone a Tre Voci, with accompaniment of the Pianoforte and Harp, 
Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, ad lib. 





COMPOSED BY THE LATE 


DR. T. A. WALMISLEY, 


M.A., Mus, Prof. Cam., etc,, etc. 





Sweet land of the mountain, the valley, the wood, 
Of chiefs that for ages in honour have s 
Renown'd too, for all thy dear minstrels so long, 
Oh! Cambria, forget not the Bard and his song. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
EWER AND CO., 390, Oxford-street, W. 








TPATONIO FLUTE, by Royal Letters Patent. — This 
instrument is played by Mr. Richardson, Flautist to Her Majesty, and many 
other eminent professors, ll particulars, testimonials, &c., forwarded free. 
Manufactory, 135, Fleet-street.—A. SICCAMA, Patentee. 

Mr. Richard ti to TEACH this instrument at the Manufactory, and 
and at his residence, 106, Warwick-street, Pimlico. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HE CONCERTINA.—C. Wheatstone’s sole invention, 

and manufactured solely by the Patentees, Messrs. Wheatstone and Co. The 
Patent Concertina, #1 16s., of superior make, six-sided, with double action, to 
play in five keys. 

THE PATENT CONCERT CONCERTINA, unrivalled in tone and of extra 

wer, as manufactured for Signor Regondi, and the most eminent performers. 

hese instruments, price 12 guineas. Rosewood Concertinas, with 48 ivory keys, 
double action, may now be had from four guineas each. 

THE PATENT DUET CONCERTINA (invented by Messrs. W. and Co.) This 
novel and extraordinary Instrument comprises two separate Concertinas. The 
Concertina for each hand is complete and independent of the other, the left hand 
may be used for accompanying on the Pianoforte ; either being sufficient for the 
performance of a Melody. Price £1 lls. 6d., and £2 2s. Full Descriptive Lists 
of Harmoniums, Concertinas, and Music for these instruments, may had on 
application to WHEATSTONE & CO., 20, Conduit-street, Regent-street, London, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—This medicine has been con 

stantly increasing in public estimation for years, and is now acknowledged 
to be the most wonderful remedy in the world. It acts directly on the system, 
removing all obstructions from the stomach, renovating the springs of life, and 
purifying the blood, totally eradicating liver complaint, that main spring of so 
many diseases, indigestion, loss of appetite, pain in the side, and general debility. 
It is also a remedy on which the asthmatic may place the greatest dependance, 
and obtan perfect restoration to health.—Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout 
the world; at Professor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 
80, Maiden-lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna ; 
and E, Muir, Malta. 


AMBERT anv Co, PATENT PIANOFORTE 


4 MANUFACTURERS, Warehouses, 314, Oxford-street, two doors from 
entrance to Hanover-square. Lambert and Co.’s Pianos have become so celebrated, 
both at home and abroad, that they need only call the attention of all who wish 
for a first-rate Pianoforte to their |ate improvements in the ‘Patent Repetition 
Check Action” Pianofortes and “‘ Patent Regulating Hoppers.” These instru- 
ments are warranted, for touch, tone, and durability, as not to be surpassed, if 
equalled, by any maker in London; while the cost is much under other first-rate 
houses. They have only to be tried to be approved, and are especially adapted 
for export. Lists supplied gratis. The ‘‘Check Action” advertised by other houses 
was Mr. Lambert’s sole invention, but is now greatly improved, and can only be 
applied by him in its perfection. It is Vy tion this, as disappoint- 
ment has often been the consequence of applying to other eye “We recom- 
mend these instruments from personal experience of their character, and a 
knowledge of the admirable principles upon which they are constructed, the very 
best materials and workmanship alone being employed.”—Court Journal. Piano- 
fortes let on hire, tuned, and repaired, also taken in exchange. Alexandre’s 
Harmoniums from Six guineas upwards, of which a list may be had on 
application. 




















FASHIONABLE REUNIONS. 


The exuberance of the feelings amid scenes of gaiety induces the fair and 
youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze of many friends, and therefore to 
devote pee attention to the duties of the Toilet. It is on these festive 
occasions that 


ROWLANDS’ AUXILIAPTES OF HEALTH AND BEAUTY 


are more than usually essential. 

The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, their general use by Rank and 
Fashion, and the universally-known efficacy of these articles, give them a 
celebrity unparalleled. 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 
Isa delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the Hair, and as an 
invigorator and beautifier beyond all precedent. 
In dressing the Hair nothing can equal its effect, rendering it so admirably soft 
that it will lie in any direction, and imparting a transcendent lustre. 











ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION, 


Is unequalled for its rare and inestimable qualities. The radiant bloom it imparts 
to the cheek, the softness and delicacy which it induces of the hands and arms, 
its — of soothing irritation, and removing cutaneous defects, discolorations, 
and all unsightly appearances, render it 

INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY TOILET. 





ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR. PEARY. DENTIFRICE, F 
For Preserving and Beautifying the Tveth, imparting to them a Pearl-like White- 
ness, Strengthening the Gums, and for rendering the breath sweet and pure.— 
Price 2s. 9d, per box. 





SOLD BY A. ROWLAND & SONS, , 
20, Harton Garpgn, Loypon, and by Chemists and Per 
*,* Beware of Spurious Imitations! !! 















































































POPULAR PIANOFORTE DUETS, 
RUDOLPH NORDMANN, | 








NEW SERIES. 


AH, CHE LA MORTE—II Trovatore ae an 
LIBIAMO, LIBIAMO—Ia Traviata .. oe oe 


SECOND SERIES. 
s. d. | 


No. 1.—A TE O CARA—Puritani .. ve 7.—SI LA STANCHEZZA—II Trovatore 


2.—FRA POCO A ME—LuciadiLammerm-or .. ee | 8.—COM’ E GENTIL—Don Pasquale 
8.—NOBLE SEIGNEURS, and RATAPLAN—Les Huguenots fe | 9 —D'UN PENSIERO—Sonnambula 
4—O FORTUNE A TON CAPRICE—Robert le Diable | 10.—SUONA LA TROMBA—Puritani 
| 
| 


5.—LA MIA LETIZIA—Lombardi_.. oo oe oe 11.—SON VERGIN VEZZOSA—Puritani 
6.—IL BALEN, and DI QUELLA PIRA—I! Trovatore 12.—LA DONNA E MOBILE—Rigoletto 


SERIES. 


. 1.—TUTTO E SCIOLTO—Sonnambula oe ais zf ‘ seee 7.—RATAPLAN—Fille du Regiment .. 
2.—VI RAVVISO—Sonnambula - ° i ee 8.—O LUCE DI QUEST—Linda ee 
3.—AH, NON GIUNGE—Sonnambula <o os os es 9.—IL SEGRETO—Lucrezia oe oe 
4—ERNANI INVOLAMI—Ernani.. on os i ‘> ‘ 10.—A FRENATI O COR—Battaglia di Legnano 
5.—SOLINGO ERRANTE—Emaui_.. or oe ee oe ee 11.—IN QUESTO SEMPLICE—Betly .. 
6.—CIASCUN LO DICE—Fille du Regiment os . 12.—BELLA FIGLIA—Rigoletto oe 


MISCELLANEOUS SERIES. 


ALVAR’S GREEK PIRATE’S CHORUS .. ee oe ee . DEUX AMES, DES. T.g. .. oe ee = . oe 
KONIGSBERG POLKA ws oe oe . . . oe § LE SOUPIR, DE SCHAD .. oe ee ° oe ee 
RIGOLETTO GALOP DI BRAVURA ee oe . oe o- | JUDAS MACCABLUS—Selection of Airs oe ee ee 
PESTAL .. oe oe oe oe oe oe ee ° oe ee | MOSAIQUE, SUR LES TROIS REVOLUTIONS FRANCAISES 





POPULAR PIANOFORTE DUETS, 


BY THE BEST 


MODERN COMPOSERS. 


ay 
0 | ALVARS—Greck Pirate’s Chorus 
| MUDIE—La Gentilezza oo 


z 


RAVINA—Euryanthe, Grand Duo 
BERTINI—Roberto Devereux oo e 
SCHU BERT—Fleur de Bellini oe oo 
BEYER—Fantaisie, Fille du Regiment, No. 1 
BEYER—Fantaisie, Fille du Regimeut, No. 2 
LONGHURST—Lucrezia Borgia, Pot-Pourri 


0 > 
0 | MUDIE—Allegro Marziale_ .. i Je 

0 MARSCHAN—Souvenir du Stabat Mater 

0 | ROSELLEN —Deux Melodies de Donizetti, No. 1 
0 | ROSELLEN—Deux Melodies de Donizetti, No. 2 


OoOwvrwwaa 





OPERAS FOR TWO PERFORMERS ON THE PIANO, 


Each Opera contains from 12 to 20 of the most favourite Airs, arranged as brilliant Duets, 
By NORDMANN, CALLCOTT, and DIABELLI. 
IN CLOTH VOLUMES, AT ONE THIRD THE USUAL PRICE, 
.d 


mn 
> 


2. FIDELIO 
38. RIGOLETTO 
. LES HUGUENOTS 
. PURITANI ‘ 
. ELISIRE D'AMORE 
. PRE AUX CLERCS 
ERNANI a ee oe 
. ULTIMO GIORNO oe 
20. BEATRICE .. oe oe oe 
. LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR ., 
22, ZAMPA ee ee ee 


LA TRAVIATA 

LES VEPRES 

SONNAMBULA 

LINDA 
CENERENTOLA 

ANNA BOLENA 

7. IL TROVATORE 

8. NABUCO 

9. NORMA ee ee ° oe 
0. LUCREZIA BORGIA os ° ee 
11. MATILDA DI SHABRAN ee oe 


BOOSEY and SONS, 28, Holles Street, London. 


not by Jonn Boosey, of 131, Oxford-street, in the parish of Saint Mary-le-bone, at the office of Boosry & Sons, 28, Holles-strect. Sold also by ReEp, 15, John 
: reet, Great Portland-street; ALLEN, Warwick-lane; VickERS, Holywell-street; KriTH, Prowse, & Co., 48, Cheapside; G. SCHEURMANN, 86, Newgate-street, 
ond a tak ompeinatgens ; Harry May, 11, Holborn-bars. Agents for Scotland, Paterson & Sons, Edinburgh ; for Ireland, H. Busseut, Dublin, 
Printed by WittiaM Spencer Jon “ Nassa ress,” in’ i i rtin-i i 
Saturday, March 14, 1857. wsox, “‘ Nassau Steam P. ", 60, St. Martin’s-lane, in the Parish fof St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in the County of Middlesez.— 
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